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SOME LEADERS IN NATIONAL AND STATE GRANGE AFFAIRS 


- 
4 
x 
The national grange meets next week at Atlantic City, N. J. Interest is keen and a large attendance assured. 
Herewith American Agriculturist presents the portraits of several prominent members who will take part in the de- t Ax | 
liberations. ‘The photographs as numbered are as follows: 1, Mrs E. B, McDowell, treasurer national grange; « 
2, F. A. Derthick, master Ohio state grange; 3, W. F. Hill, master Pennsylvania state grange; 4, George B. Hor- 
ton, master Michigan state grange; 5, Nahum J. Bachelder, lecturer national grange; 6, B. C. Patterson, gate 
keeper national grange; 7, E. B. Norris, master New: York state grange; 8, George S. Ladd, master Massa- Yy. 
chusetts state grange. 4 ( 
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American Fence 
Taiks 


By the Makers 


American Fence is standard 
of the world. More miles of 
it are in use than all other 
fences combined. 


It is made of steel that is ex- 
actly fitted for it. A woven 
wire fence can be made of 
wire too soft or too hard. It 
must be exactly right to 
render good service. 


The wire must be hard enough 
to be springy, so that against 
all strains of weather or im- 
pact it will spring back into 
position and remain taut and 
true. 


The structure of the Ameri- 
can Fence is perfect. It is 
built of big, solid, lateral 
wires, with the upright or 
stay wires hinged. This is 
the most perfect structure for 
a square mesh fence, and is 
covered by patents which can- 
not be assailed. 

There are many fences on the 
market. Some tell of their 
wonderfully hard wire; others 
speak of new forms of con- 
struction that make all other 
forms look ancient and worth- 
less. But through all this it 
remains a fact that more miles 
of American Fence are in use 
than of all others combined, 
and will continue so. 


We do not sell direct—we sell 
through dealers all over the 
country. Only inthis way are 
the buyers’ interests looked 
after. The dealer becomes 
your business friend, and 
when you buy our fence of 
him he will see that you are 
treated right. 


American Fence is for sale by 
the dealer in your town. You 
can find it there, examine the 
different styles and makea selec- 
tion to suit your requirements. 
Or, write us direct and we will 
send you a catalogue and tell 
you where you can get the fence, 


American Stee! & Wire Co. 


Chicago Denver 
New York San Francisco 
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USEFUL. INFORMATION 


Feeding Distillers’ Grains to Cows. 


In a recent circular bulletin, Dr H. 
P. Armsby director of the Pennsylva- 
nia experiment station, says that dried 
distillers’ grain, which are a residue 
from the manufacture of spirits or 
whiskey, are being quite freely offered 
in market under various proprietary 
names, such as ajax feed, ajax flakes, 
atlas gluten meal, atlas meal, flour 
grains, ete. These grains contain 
about 31.5% total protein, and are of- 
fered especially to dairymen as a 
source of this ingredient. Experiments 
at the Pennsylvania station have 
shown that the grains rank well with 
other feeds as regards digestibility. Of 
their protein, about 70% was found to 
be digestible thus making the percent- 
age of digestible protein in the neigh- 
borhood of 22. 

Feeding experiments with dairy 
cows have also been made to test the 
value of the grains for milk produc- 
tion. Two uniform lots of six cows 
each were selected. One of these lots 
was fed a good dairy ration, consisting 
of hay, silage, corn meal and cotton- 
seed meal, for 12 weeks. The other 
lot received the same ration for the 
first and last four weeks, but im the 
middle four weeks 5% pounds per day 
of dried distillers’ grains were sub- 
stituted for 2% pounds corn meal and 
three pounds cottonseed meal. On this 
changed ration the six cows showed 
a decided increase in their milk pro- 
duction, while the other lot, on the 
unchanged ration, fell off a little. In 
particular it was found that the dis- 
tillers’ grains had a marked effect 
upon the richness of the milk, increas- 
ing its fat content very noticeably. This 
effect is probably due to the some- 
what high percentage of fat contained 
in the grains. 

With the prices prevailing at the 
time of this experiment, viz, corn 
meal $16 per ton, cottonseed mea! $28, 
and distillers’ grains $32.50, the feed- 
ing cost of a pound of milk was some- 
what increased by the use of distil- 
lers’ grains. If, however, the milk 
was to be used for butter making, or 
was sold on the basis of its fat test, 
the extra amount of fat produced on 
the distillers’ grains ration would 
about balance the extra cost. With 
higher prices ruling for corn meal, the 
difference in cost of the two rations 
would be reduced somewhat. 


Practical Insurance Against Fire. 





The fire risk on the average farm is 
practically a total risk. That is to say, 
farm buildings ordinarily are so situ- 
ated that if a fire once gets underway 
in them, they are practically certain to 
be totally destroyed. The farmer pos- 
sesses none of the safeguards against 
fire that are not enjoyed in cities. 
Comparatively few farm buildings are 
within reach of an adequately organ- 
ized and well-equipped fire depart- 
ment. The system of automatic 
sprinklers, with which the modern fac- 
tory is so equipped that incipient fires 
are automatically extinguished, is not 
only unknown in all farm buildings, 
but is so costly as to be impracticable 
upon the farm, 

There are some of the reasons for 
such high rates charged for insurance 
of farm buildings against fire. These 
high rates are a. heavy burden to farm- 
ers, who cannot afford to have their 
buildings uninsured. And yet even at 
these rates, some of the fire insurance 
companies claim. their farm insurance 
shows a loss. Some of the old line 
companies have entirely quit writing 
insurance on farm buildings. 

The farm mutuals, or co-operative 
fire insurance companies conducted by 
the farmers themselves, are doing 
much to cheapen the cost of adequate 
insurance to farmers. The farm mu- 
tual is strictly co-operative, operated 
at little expense except for actual 


losses, and its membership being made 
up of the better class of farmers who 
are naturally prudent and careful, the 
losses of the farm mutuals are some- 
times relatively much less than the 
same volume of farm insurance car- 
ried by stock companies. Not infre- 
quently, however, even the farm mu- 
tuals suffer heavy losses and the com- 
panies are forced into bankruptcy, if 
the members are unable to pay their 
assessments. 

Now means have been devised for 
greatly reducing the hazard of fire in 
all buildings, and more especially in 
farm homesteads, barns and outbuild- 
ings. This method of preventing fire 
is so simple, so inexpensive, yet so 
thoroughly practical, as to be abso- 
lutely indispensable on each and every 
farm and in every rural or village 
residence. What these means are will 
be described more fully in our next 
issue. 


- 


Jottings from the Farmers. 





Please accept my thanks for your 
letter and the information therein con- 
tained. It occurred to me that I was 
getting a rather large line of inquiries 
from American Agriculturist, consider- 
ing the short time that I have used it 
as an advertising medium. This 
prompted my letter of inquiry. I 
think favorably of the paper as an ad- 
vertising medium from the results so 
far obtained.—[Horace L. Bronson, 
Star Farm, Registered Holstein-Frie- 
sian cattle, Cortland, N Y. 


I am a lover of birds and have 
made a careful study of their habits 
on our farm. I spent some time in 
taking a short course in agriculture at 
Cornell university and have studied 
entomology. I have noted with much 
interest the short notes on bird life 
in American Agriculturist. I hope you 
will keep up the good work and would 
be glad to see the observations of 
ethers printed from time to time, as 
I believe birds have an important 
place on every farm and we should 
study and know more about them.— 
[M. C. Burritt, Monroe County, N Y. 


When I moved last May I bought 40 
game hens of the former tenant and 
got eggs of Wyandottes, Leghorns and 
mixed chickens to set. These last I 
did not approve of but raised them be- 
cause I could not then buy the kinds 
I wanted. I have raised 200 chickens 
under hens and worked in a brick yard 
every day. The fowls have been sorted 
and 100 hens kept but they were 
hatched so late I don’t expect as great 
a profit as if they were all hatched 
in April.—[Fred Cunningham, Cook 
County, Ill. 

Cottonseed meal is being appreciated 
more every year as a feed, and it can 
hold its own against any other feed. 
The multiplication of oil mills in the 
south has led to very keen competition 
for raw material, and this in turn has 
forced the mills to reduce the quality 
of their meal to some extent, but even 
then I think there is no doubt that cot- 
tonseed meal stands first in the list of 
feed stuffs at the current price of the 
feed. In previous years cottonseed 
meal has been too cheap compared 
with other feed stuffs. Now it seems 
to be approximating its true value not 
so much by increase in price as by de- 
crease in quality, brought about by 
commercial conditions.—[E. M. Dur- 
ham, Lowndes County, Miss. 


American Agriculturist encircles the 
globe. One of our readers in Russia 
wrote recently as follows: ‘“Potato 
diggers are yet almost unknown in 
Russia although they could be the 
most useful as many districts in one 
western government grow potatoes in 
large quantities. Digging is very ex- 
pensive and difficult because of lack of 
help. Desirous of getting a good po- 


tato digger, a circle of Smolenik farm- 
ers has commissioned me to get infor- 
mation through American Agricultur- 
ist as to prices and practical use of 
potato diggers. Can they be used on 
heavy clay ground? That is important 
for us.—{Mouromtzofp, Russian Goy- 
ernment Smolenik, Gjatsk. 


Mills in this section will haveeabout 
the same crush of cottonseed as pre- 
vailed last season. Although the cotton 
crop was larger, the yield of seed was 
smaller in proportion to the amount 
of lint. There’ is some complaint 
among the mills that the seed is green 
and will not store well, hence som ean- 
ticipate damaged product. The great 
trouble with the mills at the present 
time, is that they are undertaking to 
adulterate their product, which makes 
it necessary that large dealers keep 
in their employ a chemist. It is very 
necessary for the feeders to be sure 
that they are obtaining only higk 
grade stuff, otherwise the purpose for 
which they buy’ will be defeated. The 
present standard of prime meal is only 
41% protein, whereas pure meal, with- 
out any adulteration, would run prob- 
ably 45% protein.—[{Humphrey, Good- 
win & Co, Memphis, Tenn. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Plant Identified—W. R., Virginia: 
The plant vou send for identification 
is the Coral berry, (Symphoricarpos) 
It is a native of the eastern part of 
the United States, especially in the 
region of the Alleghany mountains. 
Dr L. H. Dewey, botanist of the United 
States department of agriculture, 
says that where it is growing on 
rough, rocky land that cannot be 
plowed, he does not know of any 
method for destroying it aside from 
burning about twice each season or 
close grazing with sheep or goats. 


Fumigation Apparatus — Brazil, 
South America: The various kinds of 
apparatus mentioned in our book en- 
titled “Fumigation Methods” was 
made by the individuals using it. 
The details and specifications for mak- 
ing the tents and boxes are given in 
full in this book. The materials can 
be bought at reasonable rates. The 
outfit can be made on most on any 
farm. The only feature to which 
special attention must be given is the 
oiling of the canvas. Directions given 
in the book should be carefully fol- 
lowed. 

Growing Hemp in the United States 
—In answer to our correspondent 
from Cumberland County, N J, Dr B. 
F. Galloway of the United States 
dept of agriculture says: “It is pro- 
bable that hemp can be grown in 
moist clay loams in southern New 
Jersey. It would not make a satis- 
factory growth on light sandy soil. 
At the present time hemp is cultivated 
commercially in the bluegrass region 
of Kentucky, where the soil is a yel- 
low clay overlying limestone. It is 
also grown to a less extent in eastern 
Michigan on dark loamy soils, in 
southern Minnesota on rolling prairie 
land, at Havelock, Neb, also on prai- 
rie land, and at Courtland, Cal, on re- 
claimed river bottom land. In all of 
these cases the soil contains a large 
proportion of lime, and this is gener- 
ally regarded by hemp growers as 
necessary for the production of a good 
grade of fiber.”” Our splendid book, 
entitled Hemp, will be sent postpaid 
to any address for 50 cents 


Chestnut Experiments — Extensive 
experiments in chestnut growing are 
to be undertaken at State college. 
This has come about through a recent 
inspection of C. K. Sober’s fine chest- 
nut farm in Northumberland Co .by 
Dr G. W. Atherton, pres of the college 
and State Zoologist Surface. Mr. 
Sober has grafted thousands of trees, 
covering hundreds of acres, with the 
exceptionally fine paragon chestnut. 
Dr Atherton says it is the finest exam- 
ple of development of minor industry 
in the state. He immediately sué- 
gested that Prof George C. Butts, state 
horticulturist, go to the Sober farm 
and secure trees for planting at the 
college. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF FOREIGN PEARS. 
EPRODUCED here are photographs of 
of what are considered six good pears 
in France and some other foreign 
countries. One of the oldest and most 
experienced pear growers in this 
country, Robert S. Emory of Kent county, Md, 
says that the Beurre Bosc is the only one he has 
ever grown. While it is of fairly good quality, 
he says it is not profitable with him. In his 
experience he has found the Manning, Bart- 
lett, Howell, Lawrence, Le Conte and Kieffer the 
most desirable and profitable varieties for his 
section. 

In this respect, J. R. Cornell of Orange county, 
N Y, with Prof S. A. Beach, considers the 
Bose the one variety in this list worthy of spec- 
ial mention. Mr Cornell has the Doyenne du 
Comice on trial, but as yet has not fruited it. 
He is of the opinion that it would be a valua- 
ble pear, if it will succeed in his locality. His 
father had one tree of it growing when Mr 
Cornell was a boy, and as he remembers, it pro- 
duced fine fruit. He sent to California to secure 
trees, as he was not able to get them in the 
east. He does not think this variety should be 
seriously considered for eastern planting until 
it has been given a thorough trial. 

if he were to select six varieties for commer- 
ial purposes, they would be as follows, named 
in the order of ripening: Bartlett, Worden 
(Seckel), Seckel, Bosc, Clairgeau and Winter 


Trade Mark Registered 


Nelis. He says three or four varieties are all 
he would want and would therefore cut out the 
last two named. He has never found winter 
varieties desirable commercially. Cold storage 
enables fall varieties to be held as long as de- 
sired. The Seckel seems to be adapted to cer- 
tain soils and locations, but does not succeed 
well on clay. The Bosc likes a rather heavy 
soil and is a failure on sand. The Bartlett, 
under good culture, seems to do pretty well on 
all soils. Mr Cornell says, “I look upon the 
Bartlett as the one great pear, just as I do the 
Baldwin as the one great apple. My remark 
refers to New York state and the Hudson valley 
in particular.” 

In studying the picture, reading from left to 
right as you look at the specimens, beginning 
with the top row, they are, Beurre Bosc, Pit- 
maston Duchess, Doyenne du Comice, Beurre 
Hardy, Doyenne Boussock and Beurre Diel. 
While the most of these are considered stand- 
ard and very good varieties in France and some 
other foreign countries, with one or two excep- 
tions, they are not desirable pears for planting 
on this side of the Atlantic. Boussock is fairly 
well known and very productive, but it is con- 
sidered too coarse and not good enough in qual- 
ity to fie a satisfactory commercial variety. 
Reurre Diel, although a very fine pear when in 
perfect condition, is not considered a desirable 
tree, as it is much subject to leaf blight. The 
other varieties are not grown to any extent and 
are practically unknown ‘on our markets. 


For Week Ending November 11, 1905 











HARVESTING THE ROOT CROPS 
A. A. SOUTHWICK, BRISTOL COUNTY, MASS. 

After root crops have been grown they must 
be preserved for winter use. Pitting in the 
field is very satisfactory if room in cellars is 
not available. All of these vegetables should 
be housed dry. Pits about 8 feet long, 3 feet 
wide and 3 feet deep are about right for man- 
gels. Fiil to within 6 inches of full and put 
on 1 foot of old hay. Leave‘*the pit in this way 
for a number of days or until very bad weather 
is imminent, when the soil can be*covered on, 
leaving it in the shape of the roof of a building. 
Be sure the north side is considerably thicker 
than the south. 

Turnips and carrots are not so easily kept 
in this way, because of a greater liability to 
heating. This class of vegetables is quite likely 
to find sale more or less and is most perfectly 
preserved in barrels a little short of full, covered 
with an old bag to each barrel and filled to the 
top with sand. 

The true value for feeding from a practical 
standpoint is questionable and may begsaid to 
be in the same line of reasoning as to the value 
of fruit for the human. The health, digestion 
and general fine condition of the animal may 
be said to be due,to this portion of the ration, 
although in the case of the milch cow there 
can be no doubt but the large amount,of water 
contained must enhance the flow of milk. The 
production of silage has done much to remove 
reot crops from the farm economy. 
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Little Known Foreign Pears In American Markets 
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PROTECTING SHADE TREES FROM BORERS. 


PROF F. H. CHITTENDEN, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 


Our elim trees are being girdled by the 
common elni-tree borer, Saperda tridentata. 
The government and agricultural experi- 
ment stations have been unable to suggest any 
reliable remedy for the apparently unhealthy 
trees, that have been exposed a year or two. 
This insect is said to require three years in 
transforming. If you know anything likely to 
kill the larva now in the trees please favor 
me with the remedy. Can the sap be pois- 


oned successfully and kill them? It is too late 
to spray them with arsenate of lead.—[ Walter 
H. Maxwell, 


Hamilton Co, O. 


€)HE common elm tree 
3p borer, Saperda triden- 
tata, is related to the 
common round-headed 
apple tree borer. It 
has been destructive in 
Cincinnati for many 
years, having attracted 
attention there, espe- 
cially in 1898, when 
many complaints were made of injuries. Else- 
where the species has been much less trouble- 
some. There is no evidence that any experi- 
ments worthy of note have been made to destroy 
it. If an insect like this is to be controlled, it 
must be done with concerted action on the part 
of many iand holders, and in a city like Cincin- 
nati, I think that special legislation would be 
absolutely necessary, because while a single tree 
or a grove of trees might be freed from the pest 
on a given piece of property one year, they 
would be certainly reinfested the following year 
if neighboring owners of elms did not employ 
similar measures for the protection of their 
shade trees. 

The sap cannot be poisoned so as to kill the 
insects under the bark, nor is it possible to 
apply arsenate of lead or similar insecticides. 
The only insecticide that is at all likely to give 
success is bisulphide of carbon, which may be 
injected in the holes where the insects are at 
work. The best injector is a metal or small, 
cheap glass syringe, or a small machine oil can. 
About a teaspoonful of bisulphide of carbon is 
sufficient for each hole if injected with some 
force. After injection, the holes should be 
plugged with grafting wax. It would be difficult 
to treat an entire tree by this method, but the 
trunks,and lower branches can be reached. After 
the tree has been treated in this manner as thor- 
oughly as possible, various washes may be ap- 
plied about May 1, and should be renewed until 
late in July, after which time the insects will 
have ceased to deposit their eggs. 

‘The same washes which are applied to the 
apple tree borer, could be used with the same 
success against the present species. To this it 
should be added that where large surfaces are 
affected, the bark should be removed and the 
wood washed with strong kerosene emulsion or 
any of the washes which have been mentioned, 
after which they may be covered with a cheap 
paint. The raw surfaces can be assisted in heal- 
ing by the application of grafting wax, which 
will also serve to keep out other insect pests and 
fungi, and prevent rotting. Clean methods of 
tree management are indicated in the case of 
many trees dying, and it is practically necessary 
to cut out and destroy in autumn or early winter 
all badly damaged trees, which should be burned 
not Mater than March or April to prevent the 
development of beetles to infest healthy trees. 

Several washes are in general use as deter- 
rents against boring insects. A good alkaline 
wash is prepared of soft soap reduced to the 
consistency of thick paint by the addition of 





caustic potash or washing soda in solution. A 
good grade of fish oil, or whale oil soap or 
common soft soap is often used, and in some 
cases any one of these is sufficient to deter the 








insects from depositing their eggs. The alka- 
line wash may be carbolated, if desired, by the 
addition of crude carbolic acid, at the rate of 
one pint to every ten gallons of the wash. Such 
m® wash, it should be borne in mind, not only 
affords protection against this and. other borers, 
but against scale and fungous diseases at these 
points, and is, moreover, of positive benefit to 
the tree. 

Whatever wash is used should be applied thor- 
oughly, and where the borers are unusually 
troublesome, the larger branches should be cov- 
ered as far as possible. The wash may be best 
applied with a whitewash brush and should be 
renewed at intervals of two to four weeks, as 
found necessary, the first application being made 
before the appearance of the insects in May or 
June and again during July. 

It is well to scrape old trees to remove the 
dead bark scales, care being taken not to cause 
any abrasion which would injure them. Scrap- 
ing is best done some time before the applica- 
tion of the wash, that the wounds that might be 
made shall have opportunity to heal before the 
appearance of the beetles. 


A PRACTICAL GRASS EXPERIMENT 


PROF H. J. WHEELER, RHODE ISLAND AGRI COLLEGE. 

In the spring of 1904, when paying a visit to 
the old home farm in Bolton, Masg, where it 
was my privilege to take my first lessons in 
agriculture, I visited one of those grass fields 
which are typical of much of New England. 
The land had been seeded in the conventional 
way, and then was left to itself for better or 
worse, to produce what it could and to receive 
its annual visitation by the mower until such 
time as the swath would hardly mark the line 
of the last round of the machine. Having ex- 
perimented for about six years in the growing 
of grass for hay, for lawns, polo grounds and 
golf links, I made the proposition to furnish 
the manures for a two-acre field, to bear the loss 
if there was any, and in no case to receive other 
compensation than reimbursement for the actual 
cost of the applications. It is needless to say 
the offer was gladly accepted, and the program 
of procedure was at once entered upon. It re- 
mains at this time merely to relate what was 
done and what was the outcome of the ex- 
periment. 

The land had been seeded about two years 
before, and there was still upon it a fair stand 
of timothy and redtop. The chemical manures 
were carefully mixed together by the aid of a 
shovel and a screen, and were applied as a top- 
dressing. Care was taken in the sowing to have 
the manures divided into two lots,and to have 
each half sown across the field in opposite 
directions in order to insure the perfect covering 
of the entire area. This is necessary to full 
success for the reason that there is little lateral 
distribution of such manures in the soil itself. 
The materials were applied early while there was 
still abundant water in the soil. In southern 
New England such applications should usually 
be made during the last two weeks in April, 
and seldom, if ever, later. He who topdresses 
his land in this way need not as a rule fear 
any ordinary drouth, for his neighbors’ crops 
will suffer so much more upon the unmanured 
areas that the natural increase in the price of 
the product will more than offset the small loss 
upon the topdressed fields. After the hay was 
cut and cured suitable for storage in the barn 
the yield where no topdressing was employed 
was found to be 2723 pounds per acre. Upon the 
topdressed land the yield was 9723 pounds per 
acre. After making a liberal allowance of 20% 
for shrinkage in the barn, the respective weights 
become 2178 and 7778 pounds. In terms of dol- 
lars and cents, the value of the hay per acre, 
reckoned at $15 per ton of barn cured hay, was 
$16 where no topdressing was used, and $58 








where the chemical manures were employed. 

The manures applied per acre were as follows: 
200 pounds nitrate potash, 180 pounds nitrate 
soda, 500 pounds acid pnosphate. These chem- 
icals were purchased through friends at 
prices somewhat below the market price for 
small lots, and, therefore, in this calculation 
they are reckoned at somewhat higher rates, 
$71 per ton for nitrate potash, $50 for nitrate 
soda, and $15 per ton for acid phosphate. De- 
ducting from the value of the hay per acre 
upon the topdressed land ($58), the value of 
the hay per acre upon the area which was not 
‘manured ($16), there remains the sum of $26 
per acre, or a gain of 173% on the money in- 
vested in the manures. Even after allowing $4 
per ton for harvesting and selling the extra 
crop, there would still remain a profit of over 
100% on the money spent for chemical manures. 

These results are no better than one can 
obtain in many parts of New England, and upon 
thousands of farms, yet there are necessarily 
grass lands that are too light and unsuited to 
grass to respond in this way to the same 
manuring. It should not be supposed that the 
use of nitrate of potash is essentidl in securing 
such results, for at the Rhode Island agricul- 
tural experiment station an average yield of 
over four tons field-cured hay per acre has been 
maintained for six consecutive years by substi- 
tuting muriate of potash and additional nitrate 
of soda for the nitrate of potash. Nitrate of 
potash should be used only when the price is 
as low or lower than the cost of the same 
amount of nitrogen and potash in mur. of 
potash and nitrate of soda. 





FARMING IN THE COAL REGIONS. 


J. W. NELSON, CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA, 

The conditions under which I have reached 
my present position are perhaps a little out of 
the ordinary and my situation as to farming 
very different from those in strictly agricul- 
tural counties. My school days were mostly 
spent in hunting and fishing, my first experi- 
ence in farming driving an ox team and hauling 
stones on a timber sled. The first money I ever 
had I put into a horse. When I was 21 I1 bought 
another and began to rid up the old farm which 
I bought in 1877. 

The location is in the coal measures, bench 
land between mountain and river. The geolog- 
ical formations are alternately sandstone, shale, 
coal, slate, coal, clay and capped by a few strata 
of Mahoning sandstone 55 feet thick. The hill 
back of the house in the picture contains at least 
13 seams or veins of bituminous coal, running 
from 6 inches to 4 feet thick and a couple of 
seams of good clay. The soil on the highland, 
not shown in the picture, is fairly good slate 
and clay loam. On the bench land, partly shown, 
it is formed by the erosion of sandstone and 
slate, filled with clay wash and so stony that 
it would average 400 cubic yards per acre. It 
is wet and swampy at that. To drain such Jand 
and clean it of stumps and stones, is a task 
better imagined than described; but it has been 
done. 

Just after rebuilding and refurnishing our 
house, which has been burned, a railroad went 
through the best part of the farm, orchard 
and buildings, so that I had to locate anew. 
I had purchased a piece of land on the hill, con- 
taining 118 acres in 1891 for $200, knowing «hat 
it contained coal. In 1902 the coal on it was 
sold for $6200. The tract also contains 9,000,000 
yards fine building stone. In 1902, I purchased 
two small farms, which were badly run down, 
but are getting in fine shape now. They are 
mostly in clover. This has been done with phos- 
phate entirely. I raise wheat, rye, corn, oats, 
hay, buckwheat, potatoes and fruit, such as 
peaches, apples, plums and berries. 

















CHEESE 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN DAIRYING.---Il_ 


MISTAKES TO BE AVOIDED—IMPORTANCE OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND PRACTICAL TRAINING—CHARACTERIS- 
TICS OF EARLY CHEESE—EVOLUTION OF METH- 
ODS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN PRODUCTS—THE FIRST 
USE OF THE RENNET TEST.—BY H. E. COOK, 
LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 


This is the second of a series of articles 
embodying Mr Cook's experiences during the 
past 30 years in the butter and cheese bus- 
iness. The first article was printed in Ameri- 


ean Agriculturist, October 21, 1905. These 
interesting experiences will be continued until 
the story is told.—[Editor. 

The greacest mistake I ever made was to begin 
making cheese without previous training. Thirty 
years ago there still remained the conception 
of cheese making formed on the farm or in the 
private dairy, when comparatively little skill 
was required to handle milk and curd. Anybody 
made the cheese; the process was largely me- 
chanical. The milk was warmed a little in cold 
weather. In warm days, the warm morning’s 
milk was strained into the cool night’s mess 
ind whatever temperature prevailed, that was 
the degree used for the day. The milk, however, 
was of better quality than the average milk re- 
ceived at the factory to-day. That is, there was 
less fermentation. It was taken direct from the 
stable or yard to the place of manufacture, 
spread out in a vat and there cooled. In the 


AND BUTTER 


and mind you, that was before the days of mod- 
ern refrigeration. 
OBSTACLES IN THE WAY. 

The net result of this state of affairs produced 
many cheese so hard and dry that it became a 
common expression among cheese producers and 
dealers that they were made to export and not 
to eat. I have seen many of these hard, dry 
fellows that were not as good as a modern, 
well-made half skim. The manufacture of this 
kind of stock was measurably responsible for 
the manufacture of the light skims that in con- 
junction with filled cheese was responsible for 
the loss of our foreign trade. In 1880 and 1881 
our exports reached the maximum of 140,000,000 
pounds. At that time the Canadians had stim- 
ulated their dairy interests to a point where 
they were strong competitors for the English 
markets. These people made a systematic study 
of the foreign requirements with the final con- 
clusion that only the finest full cream cheese 
would satisfy the Englishman and profit the pro- 
ducer. There followed anxious years for the 
cheese trade of this country. The foreign trade 
was fading away and we had no home trade 
developing to absorb the make. 

This condition of affairs naturally led to much 
ingenuity in the trade. As a result, skimmilk 
to which was added some neutral oil, became 
a strong competitor in the southern and west- 











tarm Home in the Coal Measures 
of Clearfield county, 


This substantial farm home is that of J. W. Nelson 
and his family are 
On the first floor there are an office and _ sitting room, 


known institute worker. Mr Nelson 


house is 35 by 58 feet. 

room and kitchen. 

are three finished rooms on the third floor. 

— while the balance is woodland. 
morning there was little or no delay from thc 
milking to the rennet. In the finished product 
there was no thought of that perfect uniformity 
required by the market to-day. In fact, as we 
view those methods now they seem as if done 
im a perfunctory manner. With such methods 
in the air, was it any wonder that a careful 
training was not considered necessary. 

I have often used this experience as an argu- 
ment in favor of dairy school training. They 
teach a boy more good, sound butter and cheese 
practice and doctrine in three months at the 
Cornell dairy school, than I learned in ten years 
of regular work. In my early days it was a 
question of learning from mistakes and that 
doesn’t pay. We were at that time passing 
through a critical readjustment in the manufac- 
ture of cheese. The foreign trade had been the 
main reliance of the business for a few years, 
or perhaps, more properly speaking, the English 
demand was approaching the ‘years of greatest 
activity. They positively could not use the soft 
cpen textured farm dairy stuff without great 
loss. If the fcreign trade was to be developed, 
a firm, close textured cheese must be made, a 
product that would endure ocean transportation, 





On the second floor there are a bath room and 
The 


Pa, the well- 
the foreground. The 
parlor, dining 
six bed rooms. There 
farm contains 330 acres, of which 125 
There is an abundant supply of coal on the 


standing in 


ern markets. The competition did not last long 
abroad, for they would not buy the stuff. The 
southern markets, however, were new and un- 
explored. It was here, therefore, that filled 
cheese found the greatest foothold. Soft full 
creams could not stand up under the heat of 
the semi-tropics, but these cheese could and 
they gained a foothold that was removed only 
after the passage of the federal law. Slowly, 
but surely, we began to realize that no matter 
where the cheese were consumed, they must be 
palatable, of solid, firm texture, but at the same 
time soft and rich. Neither the old-fashioned 
farm dairy, nor the dry, hard export type satis- 
fied this conception. Something had to be done. 
We must have a system that would apply to 
every locality and to every make. 
METHODS IMPROVED AND GRADES MORE UNIFORM. 
I have often heard buyers say that each 
maker stamped his cheese with his own person- 
ality. They might be fairly good cheese, but 
each factory was a law ‘unto itself. Often a 
factory would get a reputation for a quality of 
cheese especially fine. A particular trade would 
take a fancy to it and secure these products at 
any price. This lack of uniformity was the 
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primal cause for the creation of our state expert 
force. Something had to be done. In the early 
days of my own work, I felt the lack of method. 
1 was not quite sure when I went in just how 
I was coming out. 

My first four years’ experience was with the 
old-fashioned dipping system. The curd was 
allowed to remain in the whey until the acid 
had formed sufficiently so that the curd would 
thread about % inch on the hot iron. The curd 
was dipped into a sink, provided with a slatted 
rack, over which was spread a heavy linen 
cloth. Upon this the curd was stirred until dry 
enough for the salt. There was often much 
trouble to secure the proper degree of dryness. 
There was only one chance to correct any pre- 
vious fault; if the curd was working fast, the 
greatest trouble was experienced in preventing 
an acid or sour cheese. The acid development 
had gone so far, that moisture would be re- 
tained and acid developed after the cheese had 
gone to press, and at times, after they were on 
the curing shelves. 

This uncertain method finally gave way to 
the cheddar or packing method, that removed 
the whey before much acid had developea, as 
shown on the hot iron. We were then able to 
quite perfectly control moisture and acid. This 
was a great step in advance and surely marked 
an epoch in cheese making. In the early days 
no definite plan had been worked out whereby 
the maker could ascertain the exact condition of 
his milk before adding the rennet. His taste 
and smell were his only resources, and they 
were often misled. Hard it was, to determine 
whether the peculiar odor or taste was acid or 
taint. The advent of the rennet test, originally 
a teaspoonful of rennet extract in a teacup of 
milk, made it possible for the maker to know 
the condition of milk before rennet was added. 

This simple test has now been perfected in 
the form of the Marshall test, a small cup with 
a hole in the bottom, the size of a knitting 
needle. A scale is marked upon the inside. 
One cubic centimeter, designated c c, of extract 
is stirred into this cupful of milk at a temper- 
ature of 84 degrees. The milk will stop running 
as soon as coagulation takes place. All there is 
to do, is to observe the proper mark to which 
it must flow before it coagulates. The rennet 
test and the cheddar system _ revolutionized 
cheese manufacture in this country. Slowly we 
were building up a system. That individuality, 
previously mentioned, began to die out. In its 
place came the methods of to-day, which accord- 
ing to expert Horace Reese of our state depart- 
ment will not soon be improved. 





The Modern Creamery cannot afford to be 
without the pasteurizer. For buttermaking it 
is indispensable. The weedy and garlicky fla- 
vuis Which ruin the flavor of butter can be 
entirely remedied by this process, and butter 
made from silage fed cows goes off flavor very 
quickly if the cream is not pasteurized. This 
we have proved by carefu. experiments. We 
found in every case silage butt-r went off flavor 
in three or four days when not pasteurized, 
while dry feed butter held its flavor a week 
or more. 
keeping quality was best of all. It will not 
entirely remove rank, garlicky flavor, but we 
fail to detect any remaining taint in the butter 
where patrons take ordinary precautions to 
bring cows off the garlic pasture a few hours 
before milking. After carefully testing the mat- 
ter, we decided to pasteurize a!l our cream for 
butter making.—[M. Darlington’s Sons, Dela- 
ware County, Pa. 





Gentleness Always Pays but especially with 
the young cow. If started kindly she will ex- 
press her confidence in the pail. But it is a 
virtue to be gentle for gentleness’ sake. 


When the cream was pasteurized the 
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A Walking Corn Crib 
There are steers that absolutely re- 
fuse to get fat. ‘They stand uptothe 
rack and eat their heads off withthe 
idea that fertilizer is what you want, 
They are walking Corn Cribs, Dr, 
Hess Stock Food will put a steer 
like that over in the profit making 
bunch ready and willing to lay on 
fat and plenty of it. 


D® HESS 
STOCK FESD 


improves the digesti © most vital 

ciple of stock pon ay oy the ban Sma 
amount of food is converted into profit. Itis 
the prescription of Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S. 
con Bene tonics for the digestion, iron for 
































the fo. A thee the the Farm Papers, is 
recognized edicinal ro | and laxative 
by our own government, and 

written guaran at 








is sold on a@ 


per Ib. in 100 Ib. sacks; / ©*°°pt in Canada 
SF orp pall $1.60. | wantsextreme | 


A tablespoonful per day for the average hog. 
Less thana _— a day for horse, cow or steer. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio, 
Also Manufacturers of Dr. Hess Pou 
and Instant Louse Killer. 
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You can buy registered 
$25.00 to $50.00 per head less than elsewhere. 
Isn’t that worth saving? 
4% averaged over 4% butter fat for 42% 
the year 1905. 

266 Head fo select from 266 
Circulars sent free on application. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 

I 
S[OOO amis of your spare time by illustrated | 
ectures and 
WHEN YOU WRITE TO. 
AN ADVERTISER 
yo adv. in the old, reliable A. A.’”’ You 
vil, find it will bei od you a prompt reply and very 


$25.00. Holsteins at Star Farm $50.00 
The milk of the entire herd has 
Isn’t that just as important as prices? 

HORACE L. BRONSON , Dept. c 
LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY: 
ie Detroit Vate diploma with degree. Particulars free, 
aye s begin your letter with the words: ** 

cou us treatment. 












sweet potatoes. 


eterinary Dental Culiege. Detroit, Mich. 


Brood Sows in Winter. 
PROF. TIIOMAS SHAW. 





No class of animals are so illy man- 
aged in the winter season as brood 
sows. In a majority of instances in 
some sections of the country, they are 
simply abused. It is not intentional 
abuse. It is abuse that is the outcome 
of not knowing. * The sow is expected 
to reproduce her kind under condi- 
tions not in consonance with the laws 
of reproduction. She is denied the 
right kind of food, the right kinds of 
shelter and the proper amount of ex- 
ercise. How can she reproduce as she 
ought to? 

The owners of these sows are ask- 
ing of them to make bricks without 
straw. They are worse than the task- 
masters of Egypt. The old Israelites 
could get straw in the field. Theirs 
was not an impossible task, it was sim- 
ply an additional one. But that of the 
sow is simply an impossible one. 


HOW THE SOW SHOULD BE FED. 


She should be fed a balanced ration, 
that is, she should be fed a ration with 
a due proportion of protein in it and a 
due proportion of carbohydrates. The 
former should be in the ascendant since 
it produces muscle and the sow is pre- 
supposed to be pregnant at that sea- 
son. Unless she fed liberally of 
protein the young swine in embryo 
will not be properly nourished. They 
will be deficient in vitality at birth 
and in all-round stamina subsequently; 
she must be fed food sufficiently sup- 
plied with ash, or the young pigs will 
be deficient in bone. She must also 
be fed a certain proportion of carbo- 
hydrates or she will not stand up so 
well against cold. 

Keeping these things in mind the 
grower of swine has made a long stride 
in his work; while he may not be able 
to feed foods in exact balance, he can 
feed them so intelligently that the lack 
of balance will not be very great. The 
first thing to know is which foods are 
nitrogenous and which carbonaceous, 
are low or high in ash, 
Among grain and small foods wheat 
bran, shorts, Canada field peas, cow- 
peas and peanuts are rich in protein. 
Among those more or less carbon- 
aceous are corn, barley, rye, spelts, po- 
tatoes and sweet potatoes. Among the 
bulky and succulent winter foods good 
for swine are turnips, rutabagas and 
mangels. Of the cured foods suitable 
for swine, clover and alfalfa are rich 
in protein and well grown sorghum in 
carbo-hydrates. Among the foods par- 
ticularly rich in ash and, therefore, 
good for making bone are wheat, bran 
and oats. The feeder can choose be- 
tween these, according to his conven- 
ience, taking care to feed them in due 
balance, that is, to feed some carbon- 
aceous food along with food rich in 
protein. 

One of the best combinations in the 
northern states is field roots and corn, 
except when the weather is very ex- 
treme. The amount of corn wanted 
is relatively small, only a few ears per 
day. Such a diet is cheap. Ground 
rye or barley may take ‘the place of 
corn. In the south, cowpeas and al- 
falfa answer well or cowpeas and 
All corn or rye or bar- 
ley is in a sense fatal to ill doing. If 


is 


also which 


sows can be fed much skim milk then 


| they may also be fed considerable 
corn, since the milk is very rich in 
protein. 


As with feeding the sow a few prin- 


ciples should be borne in mind which 
| will indicate what should be done un- 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


der the conditions which must govern 
the action of the farmer in this mat- 
ter. The shelter should be warm 
enough to keep the animals in com- 
fort. It should have ample ventilation. 
The bed should be dry as sows suffer 
easily from cold. The hair covering 
does not protect them like the thick 
coat of a cattle beast protects cattle. 
If not kept reasonably warm by shel- 
ter, the necessary warmth must be ob- 
tained by added food. If the ventila- 
tion is not enough, steam will be pro- 
duced in cold weather within the shel- 
ter, and this will induce dampness, 
very injurious to swine in cold weath- 
er. If the bed is damp for any pro- 
longed period there is danger that 
rheumatism may set in. 

HOW THE SOW SHOULD BE EXERCISED. 

There is no way by 
sow can be exercised so well in cold 
winter climates as by giving her ac- 
cess to a barnyard. She will root amid 
the contents of the same for sheltered 
grain. In doing so, she gets the exer- 
cise that she must take if her pro- 
geny are to be strong and vigorous 
at birth. Some farmers even scatter 
grain occasionally over the litter or 
manure heap or over frozen ground 
in a sheltered place. 

Where the winters admit of it and 
also the soil, it is an excellent plan 
to require brood sows to dig much of 
their feod out of the soil in the form 
of artichokes or sweet potatoes. With 
winter climates mild enough to enable 
the sows to forage in the earth or to 
roam over pastures, there should be 
no trouble on the score of exercise. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SUCH CARE. 


The critical time with all animals 
is‘'when they are coming into the 
world. If they are born strong and 
vigorous it matters little who is pres- 
ent or about, providing they are not 
exposed to inclement weather. Pigs 
thus vigorous will get along alright 
if born beneath a straw stack, where- 
as pigs that come into the world 
weaklings, may probably pine away 
and die, even though the owner should 
be present to give them every care. 
The small litters that are so frequent 
in the corn belt are not the result of 
accident. It is only what is to be ex- 
pected from the irrational system of 
feeding corn so largely during so much 
of the year. Corn is the grandest food 
on earth as a fattener of swine, but 
the difference between finishing swine 
for market and developing the fetus 
in the brood sow are two very different 
propositions. 


bulletin 





Farmers’ No 25, issued by 


the United States department of agri- | 


culture, states that at the Florida sta- 
tion the net cost of increase from 
making beef where cassava was the 
principal food factor fed, was less than 
1 cent per pound. 
tall one on the part of the Florida 
people, who conducted the experiment, 
or cassava holds the record in Amer- | 
ica for cheapness as a food for beef | 
production. If the people of Florida | 
can make beef at a cost of less than 1 
cent a pound, they ought to be piece 
diligent in making beef and in grow-| 
ing cassava to make it. When fatten- 
ing cattle, more commonly the in- 
crease in weight costs more than the 
said increase is worth. The profit usu- 
ally comes from the increase in value 
of each pound of the weight when the 
fattening begins. This increase in value 
is brought about as a result of the 
improvement in condition during the 
period of fattening. 
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if the house takes fire—all the 
water in the well won’t save it, 
because you can’t pump fast 
enough. Don’t risk your home 
and family ove day longer. Take 
out the best kind of fire insur- 
ance—get a Patrol Chemical Ex- 
tinguisher, the most efficient of 
all fire fighting apparatus—equal 
in effect to 40 pails of water. At 
least one 


PATROL 


Fire Extinguisher 


should be on every floor 
of your house and in 
every detached building 
on your farm. Light, 
compact, yet powerful 
enough to throwa stream 
50 feet and put out fire in 
a cornice or flue, where 
you can’t get at it inany 
other way. Made by the 
largest manufacturers of 
fire apparatus in the 
world. Endorsed by the 
National Board of Un- 


derwriters, 
FREE 


You Can 

Get One 

by a little effort on your 

part. Write for our 

Special Offer to 
Farmers 


also our book “‘How to 
fight Fire on the Farm.” 


General Office, 132 Erie St., 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Branches New York, 20 Warren 
8t.; Boston, 294 W ashington St.; 


Baltimore, 1133 Calvert Building; 
Chicago, 873 Wabash Ave. 



































































PATROL 
FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


TO START { 
TURN BOTTOM UP 



























































































You Can’t Cut Out 


OG SPAVIN or 
PHOROUGHEIN bat 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off, and you work the 
horse same time. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. Will tell you more if 
ou write. $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
ook 5-B free. ABSORBINE,JR., for 
mankind, $1.00 Bottle. Cures Varicose 
Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele, Ruptured 
Muscles or Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, 
Allays Pain. Genuine mfd. only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 107 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mas, 
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Your life insured 
against accidents 
caused by Horses 
afraid of Auto- 
mobiles, Shyers, 
Kickers, etc. 

FOUR BITS IN ONE 
Send for circu- 
lars showing all 
adjustments 
made by the lines 
alone. Ten Days 
Trial, if you wish. 


J. A. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Timely Suggestions for Sheep Raisers, 





ENRY R. PERRY, RENSSELAER CO,, N. Y. 





Sheep should be in good condition in 
the late fall and if they cannot be 
given a field of rape or turnips for pas- 
ture through November, they should 
have a daily grain ration and all the 
ay that they will eat once a day. 
Fach animal should have about one- 
ialf pint of twoparts oats to one part 
orn. ‘This is a fair grain ration for 
wes until it is time for the lambs to 
come, providing the other feed is suit- 
ble. They should be sheltered from 
cold and storms. After December 1, 
wes over two years old are given corn 
fodder and straw in the morning and 
iy and grain at night. Corn fodder 
1 oat straw must be bright and of 
t quality and the hay in prime con- 
or the grain will have to be in- 

eased 
The secret of success with sheep is 
rgely in having your crops secured 
good condition, no moldy stuff for 
hem Lambs and yearlings will not 
t fodder very well, and I feed them 
rly-cut hay in the morning and hay 
d grain at night. Clover hay is best. 
Do not make young sheep eat the hay 
» closely, but clean out the racks 
each day and feed it to cattle and 
es Feed regularly twice a day. 
They should have access to water and 
ilt at all times and should never have 
go through muddy or wet places. 
any of the breeding ewes are thin, 
ey should be kept in a flock by them- 
and given a double grain ration. 
heep do best in small flocks of from 


WO to DO, 


- 
——_- 


Milk Notes From a Successful Dairyman, 
(I. N. WEBSTER, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N Y. 
We generally make unsalted butter 
from April 1 to September or October 
nd sell on the market. However, we 
have now contracted our milk to April 
1 next at the New York exchange price, 
ss 7 cents per 40-quart can. I have 
70 cows. This is a slight increase over 
year ago. The amount of milk re- 
ceived at the creamery is about 40 
cans in excess of this time last year. 
Pasture has been unusually good this 
fall and the amount of milk delivered 
at the station daily is 115 cans, while 
at the flush period it was 200 cans. 
‘armers are fairly well satisfied. 
Prices for butter have kept up pretty 
well during the summer, but are some- 
what lower than usual this fall. 

The transportation on milk to New 
York is exorbitant. It amounts an- 
ually to about $600,000 on our road 
lone. From March 1 to October 1 
he amount received for my milk was 
$2426. It tested at the creamery 
bout 314° The season has been so 





et that the test is lower than usual. 








LIVE 


Milk from hill farms tested best. We 
could probably realize more for our 
milk by shipping the whole year, but 
on account of separated milk to feed 
swine and calves and the drawing 
twice a day, we think it quite as satis- 
factory to do as we have done. Good 
dairy cows sell at from $40 to $50. 

Grade Holsteins predominate in this 
section. There is plenty of roughage 
in store for winter feeding. Our 
principal heavy feeds are bran, hom- 
iny and ‘brewers’ ground feed which 
we mix in equal parts of each. Bran 
costs from $19 to $22 per ton and 
hominy from $21 to $23. We use very 
little concentrated feed. 

a 


Shropshires Possess Good Points. 
Herewith is a flock of Shropshire 
ewes owned by George D. Loomis, pro- 
prietor of Loomis stock farm in Henry 
County, O. The ewes are imported, 
and as may be seen from the photo- 
graph, are of the highest type. The 
lambs are also first class in every par- 
ticular. This breed of sheep seems 
to be well adapted to Ohio conditions, 

being hardy and maturing early. 
The ewes are prolific and good 
mothers. The lambs are _ vigorous, 
grow rapidly and if desired for mut- 
ton can be put on the market at an 
early date. The ewe in the foreground 
is the mother of triplets, and is an 
animal of more than ordinary value. 

——___—_~____——_- 


Shredded Corn Stover—We have 
used shredded fodder for the past five 
or six years and the only thing that 
could induce me to go back to using 
the fodder whole would be the impos- 
sibility of getting it shredded. It is 
true that the fodder is harder to han- 
dle after it is shredded, but this is 
more than made up for by the greater 
ease with which the corn can be han- 
dled. At least I think so, for if there 
is anything I dislike more than pick- 
ing stones, it is handling manure that 
is half cornstalks. Another thing in 
favor of the shredded fodder is that 
with it the stable can be kept looking 
neat and clean, while with whole 
stalks it cannot. The cows will refuse 
some of the fodder, whether it 
is shredded or whole. This refuse 
we always use for bedding, and I have 
never seen a stable that looked neat 
and clean when bedded with whole 
cornstalks.—[James K. Markle, Cen- 
ter County, Pa. 








Sweeny—P. Z., Tennessee, has a 


mule that is lame, the muscles of its 
shoulders are wasting. Can anything 
be done for him? Mix four drams 
cantharides with three ounces of lard. 
Rub on a little once a week and con- 
tinue it for several months if needed. 
Do not work the animal while under 
treatment. 








SHROPSHIRE SHEEP AT HOME IN AN OHIO PASTURE. 





STOCK AND DAIRY 





harples 
TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Toronto, Can. 





We want you to know Tubular} 
Cream Separators as they are 


Investigate the low can and enclosed gears, 
Tubulars have neither oil cups, tubes, nor 
holes—they oil themselves. They have 


bowls without complicated inside parts—hold the world’s record for clean 

skimming, durability, capacity, casy turning and casy washing—save half 

the work--greatly increase the amount and quality of butter—are wholly all 

other separators. Write for catalog R-100 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 


Chicago, Il. 
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And for the Stock on the Farm 
NOTHING EQUALS 


SLOANS 
LINIMENT 


The Creat Antiseptic 


Price, 25c., 50c. and $1.00. 
Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 


615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 








Satisfaction 


‘or No Cost 


The honest method of selling. We could 
fill this paper with testimonials of how 
Security Stock Food has made money for 
others. We prefer to prove what it will 
do for you. nA ae 

Use Security Stock Food (glutenized) 
for growing animals; for fattening animals; 
for work horses; for milch cows. The 
Food won't cost you a cent if you can’t see 
that Security Stock Food has saved feed, 
made quicker growth; kept your animals in 
better condition, given more milk, and made 
you more money. Write us if not satis- 
fied and we will refund price.in full. You 
are the sole judge. No questions asked. 


For five years this guarantee hasbeen on every 
package sold. Italso covers Security Poultry 

‘ood, Lice Killer, Gall Cure, Colic Cure, Worm 
Powder, Calf Food, Heave Remedy, Healer and 
Rheumatic Liniment. Security a ea ay are 
sold by dealers in almost every town in the 
United States, who will recommend them highly 
and “back up” our guarantee. 


SECURITY 1S THE QNLY GLUTENIZED STOCK FOOD. 


SECURITY STOCK FOOD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Bteer, Bull or Horse hide, 
Calf skin, Dog skin, or any 
other kind of hide orskin,and 
let us tan it with the hair on, 
soft, light odorless and moth- 
proof, for robe, rug, coat or 
gloves. 
But first get our Catalogue givt 
rices, and our shipping tags 
instructions so as to avoid mistakes, 
e@ also manufacture and sel! direct 
toconsumer, Galloway and other fur 


coats and robes. Prices given 
catalog. We buy raw furs but no 


























THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
116 Mill Street, veh, NY 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard trest- 
ment, with years of success back of it, 
known to be « cure and guaruntecd to 
cure. Don't erveriment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else you may_ have 
tried—your money back if Fleming's Lum 
Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan of sell- 
ing, together with exhaustive information 
on Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser . 
Most complete veterinary book ever printed 
to be given away. Durably bound, index 
and illustrated. Write us for a free copy. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ils, 











ginseng. Ask for raw fur price list. * ai 
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VIRGINIA FARMS 


$8 per Acre and up 


with improvements. Good productive soil, a 
water supply and bost climate on earth. Near 

d good markets with best church, school ar 
social advantages. For list of farms, excursion rat 
and our beansitel pampnet ane a a 
have accomplis . . wri -day ‘ ‘ 
BAUME, Aagrl. and Indl. Agt., Norfolk & Westerm 
Ry., Box 15 Roanoke, Va. 


N2W NoRFOLK&WESTERN 
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eray. Little 
burns coal, 
stove. 
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HOW 
Mrs. Keith Made 
Christmas Money 


MRS. GEORGE KEITH, of 


Scranton, Pennsylvania, writes: 


‘*For three years I have paid for 
my own clothes, bought Christ- 
mas presents for the children and 
earned my own spending money 
by representing THe Lapies’ 
Home Journat and Tue 
Satrurpay Eveninc Post among 
my friends and neighbors. The 
prize money received each spring 
has been added to the fund 
which we are saving to buy our 
own home. Any mother will 
appreciate how much satisfaction 
this has given me.’’ 


IN ADDITION to paying 
liberally for every subscription 
secured this winter, we shall give 


$42,000 Casi Pet 


CASH PRIZES 


. Each month not less than $5000 will 
be given to 325 perscns who do the 
best work during that month. Every- 
thing necessary will be sent on request. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
E 20 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




























$100, 000 offered for one in- 
vention; $8,5 or another, 
‘Book “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 

patent for sale at our expense, 
Chandilee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
977 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


$9 10$20 AN AGRE 


is the price today of rich laads in Tennessee suitable 
for raising Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, Hay, Grasse 
Vegetables, Fine Stock, etc. Climate the best in 
the world, with conditions of health unsurpassed 
Values increasing. For free literature, write 

H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manacer N.C. & 

8t. Louis Ry., Nashville, Tenn, Dept. B 
} U MA wheels of the gods grind 
slow but exceedingly 


small.” So the weevil but: you done 
‘ > 
sted with, Fuma Carbon Bisulphide og oe mm 


DWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan,.Y 
Gold and Silver medals 
Pecan <iiees and Nuts H 3 St 1 Louis, 1904 Catalogue 


M. BACON CO., De Witt, Ga 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


An —¥! is offered to a number of live 
agents to represent us in all parts of the 

country. sTofitable, permanent work. We 
have something that cannot be equaled asa 
money maker. It sells at sight in eve 
farm home, school library, to teachers an 
students, as wellas town and village homes. 
You will miss the best chance you ever had 
to make money fast if you do not write at 
once, Unwise to senre so send your applica- 
tion promptry. come, first served. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 








kills Prairie Dogs, Wood 
chucks, Gophers, and 
Grain Insects. “The 








best by Test—80 YEARS. we PAY CASH 
a. ane Benny! SALESMEN Weeki 
Nursery, Louisiana, Mé.; Dansville, N. Y. 

















Dept.S.B., 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 








oe 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








FRUITS AND 


A Triumph in Potato Growing. 


M. C. THOMAS, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, 0. 


The potato crop with us is not up 
to the standard, because of excessive 
wet weather and blight upon a great 
many late fields. However, we have 
no cause for complaint concerning our 
own crop. We harvested 160 bushels 
per acre of fine tubers as I ever 
put upon the market. What makes me 
feel the best of all is that they were 
raised on a field which neighbors said 
would not yield the amount of seed 
planted. One who has known the field 
for nearly 70 years, said, “You will 
have vines as high as the fence, but 
that will be all.””. After a hard sum- 
mer’s work, it really makes one feel 
good to be able to disprove such 
prophecy. 

The field in question was once what 


as 


might be termed a swamp, but it is 
all underlaid with gravel, 3 to 6 feet 
from the surface. It is thoroughly tile 


but until five years ago, when 
the creek below was deepened, there 
was not sufficient fall. Then the water 
level was lowered so that the season 
must be very wet indeed to effect it. 
Last season the field was in clover and 
timothy. The first crop was cut for 
hay, the second left upon the ground. 
About the middle of last May we used 
a three-horse riding plow, with joint- 
er attached, to plow it about 9 inches 
deep, being very careful to do a thor- 
ough, systematic job. We followed' the 
plow with a roller and this imme- 
diately with a spring-tooth harrow, 
and about once a week gave a 
thorough harrowing with the spring- 
tooth until June 12, when planting 
commenced. The harrow was kept 
going just in front of the planter. 

Almost the entire field was planted 
with Rural New Yorker No 2. The 
potatoes were cut to one-eye pieces, 
as near as practicable, one piece being 
dropped every 14 inches in the rows, 
which were 3 feet apart. Planting 
was finished on the evening of the 
14th, just before a rain. The ground 
kept too wet to work until the pota- 
toes were up nicely, at which time a 
weeder was used, letting it lap half. 
When the job was finished, the field 
looked like a garden. It received three 
plowings with an eight-shovel double 
corn plow, and two hoeings before the 
vines met between the rows. After 
that we went through twice and pulled 
stray visible weeds. At digging time 
there was nothing on the ground but 
potato vines. We use a four-horse dig- 
ger, and where the work is systemat- 
ically planned, it is really astonishing 
the number of bushels that can be 
stored in a day. 

With $5.50 a day for hired help, be- 
sides myself and tenant, we were en- 
abled to put 500 bushels in the barn 
a day. The selection and care of the 
seed must not be done in a careless 
manner, if we expect to grow pota- 
toes that will command the highest 
market price. I prefer the medium- 
sized tubers, as they will cut to better 
advantage, and the seed pieces will be 
nearer the same size and they will 
come up more uniform than if mixed 
sizes are used. I have a standard of 
perfection in mind, and reject every 
potato that does not come up to it. 

After the seed is selected we store 
in the cellar where the tubers will not 
freeze, and in the spring after the 
freezing weather is over, we remove 
them to the barn and spread them out 
upon the barn floor and about once @ 
week shovel them over. This keeps 
them from sprouting until planted. 
Every time a potato is allowed to 
sprout and that sprout removed, the 
vitality of the tuber is curtailed. The 
nearer we can keep them from sprout- 
ing before planting, just that much 
will be added to the young plant. A 
perfect stand of sturdy, healthy plants 
is a long step toward success in grow- 
ing potatoes. I have always been very 


drained, 


VEGETABLES 


eareful about using any scabby pota- 
toes and have never had to soak the 
tubers before planting. 


The Ins and Outs of Cranberry Culture. 


J. TURNER BRAKELEY, NEW JERSEY. 





Recently I met a young cranberry 
grower and advised him to take your 
paper for the crop news, and further- 
more to furnish you with some cran- 
berry facts about his own crop yield, 
ete. But he demurred. “Too much 
publicity,” he said, “is not good for 
the cranberry business; I spent money 
for my facts and do not care to give 
them away to a business competitor, 
ete.” I replied I did not look at it that 
way; $3 to $4 a bushel for cranberries 
did more damage than truthful publi- 
eation of all the facts regarding this 
hazardous business. Outsiders are 
heedlessly pulled in to invest in cran- 
berry growing. What they want to 
know is that it is only now and then 
$3 a bushel are received. But they do 
not know, as they should, that there 
is a solid run of insect pests, frost, 
scald, rot, climatic gamble, bad sales, 
cranberries picked and thrown away, 
ete, ete. I could not convince him, 
Mr Editor, so you will get no assis- 
tance there. 

The weather bureau of the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington 
now has two bog stations, one in Wis- 
consin and one here in New Jersey 
on a Pemberton bog. This enables 
growers to secure data, and study up 
the question, enabling them to give 
frost warnings to cranberry growers. 
Of course the barometer simply indi- 
cates the weight of the air. If low it 
is supposed to indicate warm air, and 
if high, cold air, on the idea that cold 
air weighs more than warm. Does 
it? I do not know. The weather serv- 
ice barometer simply showed that 
a body of air or something else passed 
from the north pole and registered 
30.4 degrees on the morning of Sep- 
tember 12, 1905, at a point close to 
Lake Winnipeg. Its effects on plan- 
tations in Lahaway,-N J, 200 miles 
southward, was 20 acres of frost with 
a temperature of 28 degrees. 

None of the government reports will 
show this, either its coming and the 
giving of warning, or its presence after 
it has occurred. In fact, it would be 
impossible for them to give warnings, 
as their conclusions are based on 
facts gathered from city and tow n sta- 
tions. In New England there’ should 
be a station on some bog on Cape Cod; 
again, the temperatures of bogs and 
low places are not the country temper- 
ature any more than that of cities 
and towns. 

In all this matter of information re- 
garding cranberry crops, the old ten- 
dency to secretiveness is more or less 
dominant among growers. They as- 
sume the position, get all the knowl- 
edge they can and tell as little as they 
can. But I have always held that 
the strength of the business consists 
in the publication im full of accurate 
facts; that it is not the $3 cranberries; 
that there is a loss background in the 
business. If this were known, it would 
prevent careless investments in cran- 
berry growing, and save loss to a good 
many people. Three weeks ago a man 
asked my advice if he should buy a 
bog. I had no advice to give him. 
I told him I knew nothing of the bog 
spoken of, that it depended entirely on 
who bought it. One person could take 
it and make money, where another 
would lose. Cranberry culture is the 
business, and a 15 or 20-mile away 
ownership is against the game. 

Yet, if one is willing to go into 
cranberry growing and treat it as a 
business on a business basis, and have 
enough of it to be a business, there 
Seems no reason why it should not 
pay as well as any other well con- 
ducted enterprise. It is of course sub- 
ject to climatic influences, as are cot- 
ton, apples, hops, grapes, or otfler 








agricultural products. If one could be 
assured of $2 a bushel for cranberries, 
it would be a paying business. And 
there is a $1.50 and $1.25, and even 

a 50 cents a bushel side to it, which 
pm it uncertain. The scoop pick- 
ing is revolutionizing the business, 
making the cost of harvesting say 30 
to 35 cents 2 barrel, compared with 
the old rate of hand picking of $1.50 a 
barrel. 

Serviceable Three-Horse Eveners— 
Here is an idea of an_ evener 
which has given excellent service. 
The main bar is 2 inches thick, 
Z inches wide in the middle and 
5% inches at each end and 46 inches 
long. The other two bars are 1% 
inches thick, 5 inches wide and 20 
inches long. The singletrees are 28 
inches long. The two bars attached 





a 
CONVENIENT THREE-HORSE EVENER. 
to the main evener should have 2 
inches play as shown in the cut. The 
holes in the small eveners are two- 
thirds the way from the inner ends, as 
at a. This three-horse rig is cheaply 
made and is _ strong. The second 
drawing shows a simple rig which is 
light and durable. It is particularly 
adapted to harrows and plows where 


—e— _3' + 3 —4h 
ire a) 
f-_30° 
§ 
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If \ 


A SIMPLE THREE-HORSE EVENER. 


there are no tongues to guide the ma- 
chine. The evener is 6 feet long with 
holes bored 4 inches from the end for 
attaching singletrees. The singletrees 
are 30 inches long and oval in form. 
As each singletree is an evener each 
horse is pulling against the other two 
Always be sure to cross the inside 
traces as shown in the diagram. These 
ideas are forwarded by eastern sub- 
scribers. 


> 
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About Scars on Horses—There are 
thousands of horses throughout the 
country with scars, and consequently 
thousands of horse owners who woul) 
like to rid their animals of these eye 
sores. It is not geenrally known that 
it is possible to remove an old scar tis- 
sue and heal with hair on and leave no 





blemish. W. F. Young, P. D. F., 51 
Monmouth street, Springfield, Mass, 


has issued a small printed slip giving 
detailed instructions for removing 
scars with Absorbine that should be 
in the hands of every horse owner. It 
is free for the asking—a postal will 
bring it. 

New York Fruit. Growers—In 
paring for the program of the annual 
meeting, it would be a great assistance 
if members would report to the sec, 
questions which they would like to 
have discussed from the floor, or cov- 
ered by one of the addresses. L. A. 
Goodman, sec of the Mo state Hort 
soc, of Kansas City, will give an address 
at the next annual meeting on Com- 
mercial apple growing. Mr Good- 
man is credited with being as well 
posted as anyone in the country on 
this subject. A partial promise to ad- 
dress the assn has also been obtained 
from W. H. Owen, manager of the 
Island and gpysum fruit co of O, on 
the general sybject of peach growing 
and marketing. Mr Owen is not only 
an interesting platform speaker, but 
has the prestige of a man who has 
accomplished great results. Send 
suggestions to sec W. L. McKay at 
Geneva. 


pre- 


The magazine number of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist is a mighty good 
one. All departments are well bal- 
anced. The story of the history mak- 
ing events and general news items are 
important features to every farmer. 
I wish you success in your forward 
movement.—[John Begg, Lecturer 
Ohio State Grange. 
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Coverings for Strawberry Bed:. 

S. H. WARREN, MIDDLESEX CO, MASS. 

My strawberry plants are covered 
in winter with low land hay. I like 
the long blue joint variety the best. 
It is possible to put it on much more 
quickly than shorter finer hay. This 
covering is roked off about April 1. 

After the fruit is well set short hay 
is placed in the paths to keep. the 
fruit clean. The plants are set in 
September and October. The narrow 
rows are covered with forest leaves 
and sprinkled with a little earth to 
keep the plants in place. They make 

good cover but should be _ pasted 
over the crowns as soon as the plants 
begin to grow. 

Some people cover with pine bows. 
I have tried them but do‘not like them 
for a cover. In the first place it takes 
too long to do the work and when 
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spring I noticed that the grass came 
up on this spot very thickly and that 
the weeds, mostly the narrow-leaved 
plantain and dandelion, were literally 
smothered out. It occurred to me that 
a coating of dry hen manure over a 
lawn badly infested with weeds would 
possibly destroy these pests. 

Last fall, to make a practical test, I 
took a pailful of manure which I had 
saved from the henhouse during the 
summer, and broadcast it over the 
lawn along the side of my house where 
the weeds gave me most trouble. To 
my delight, the grass came up as 
thickly as the hair on a dog’s back and 
not a weed was to be seen in the area 
where the manure had been spread. 
I was so pleased with this that I callef 
the attention of several of my friends 
to it. It was surprising how thickly 
the weeds came up in the area which 
was not covered with hen manure. 


and bladder troubles were to be traced to the 
kidneys, but now modern science proves that 
nearly all diseases have their beginning in 
the disorder of these most important organs. 


ing the great kidney remedy. Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys 


ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 


Thousands of Men and Women Have Kidney 





Trouble and Never Suspect It, 





To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, Wil 


Do for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have 
a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by [lail. 





It used to be considered that only urinary 


If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin tak- 





they are removed in the spring if the The boundary line was as distinct as 
weather is cold many of the plants if it had been marked out with a hoe. 
ire hurt unless the branches are The grass was thick and green all sum- 
taken off very early. The plants mer and late this fall it looked like a 
start to grow early and spindle up un- mat of velvet, while the area in that 
der this cover more than under hay portion of the yard not treated, was 
and are very tender. ragged and covered with unsightly 

Where one is growing plants only plantain. I would suggest that persons 
for the fruit it is better to cover with who are troubled with weeds in their 


hort hay. The cover should not be lawns give this a trial. 
too heavy. Put it on just too thick 





THE QUEEN OF THE AUTUMN 


This magnificent bush chrysanthemum was exhibited at the American 


Institute chrysanthemum show in Herald Square hall in New York City re- 
ently. The plant was trained in a semi-spherical shape and presented an 
ven mass of flowers which individually nearly touched each other. In col- 
or it is a beautiful pink and was the admiration of all who saw it. This 


variety is A. J. Balfour. It is especially adapted for training purposes. It 
was grown by Peter Duff, gardener to J. Crosby Brown of New Jersey. 


April when the plants begin to grow, ing of hen manure avith the assurance 
£0 over the beds and loosen up the that next year I will not be bothered 
cover and let the crown grow with weeds. I called the personal at- 
through the hay. On high land I use tention of the editor of American Ag- 
about 1% tons to the acre. On low  riculturist to this plot this fall. He 
land which heaves more about three told me he could not have believed 
tons per acre are spread. I do not that the results would have been so 
wait for the ground to freeze, as I marked, if he had not seen them with 


This fall, I propose to give the re- 
to allow you to see the foliage. In mainder of my lawn a complete coat- 





begin to get better they will help all the 
other organs to health. A trial will convince 
anyone, 


| Didn’t Know I Had Kidney Trouble | 


I had tried so many remedies without their having benented 
me that I was about discouraged, but in a tew days after tak- 
ing your wonde.ful Swamp-Root I began to feel better. 

I was out of health and run down generally; had no appe- 

te, was dizzy and suffered with headache most of the time, 
I did not know that my kidneys were the cause of my 
trouble, but somehow felt they might be, and I began tak ng 
Swamp-Root, as above stated. There is such a pleasant taste 
to Swamp-Root, and it goes r‘ght to the spot and drives 
d.sease out of the system. it has cured me, making me 
stronger and better in eve.y way, and I cheerfully recommend 
it to all sufferers, 

Gratefully yours, 
MRS, A, L. WALKER, 331 East Linden St., Atlanta, Ga, 











Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for many kinds of diseases, 4nd if per- 
mitted to continue much suffering and fatal 
results are sure to follow. Kidney trouble irri- 
tates the nerves, makes you dizzy, restless, 
sleepless and irritable. Makes you pass water 
sften during the day and obliges you to get up 
many times during the night. Unhealthy kid- 
neys cause rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of the 
bladder, pain or dull ache in the back, joints 
and muscles; make your head ache and back 
ache, cause indigestion. stomach and liver 
trouble, you get a sallow yellow complexion, 
make you feel as though you had heart 
trouble; you may have plenty of ambition, 
out no strength; get weak and waste away. 











The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the world-famous kidney remedy. 
In taking Swamp-Root y>u afford natural help 
to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the most per- 
fect healer and gentle aid to the kidneys that ae 
is known to medical science. (Swamp-Root is pleasant to take.) 


How To Find Out 


If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, take from your 
urine on rising about four ounces, plave it in a glass or bottle and let it 
stand twenty-four hours. If on examination it is milky or cloudy, if there 
is a brick-dust settling, or if small particles float about in it, your kidneys 
are in need of immediate attention. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—So successful is Swamp-Root in promptly curing 
even the most distressing cases, that to prove its wonderful merits you may 
have a sample bottle and a book of yv.luable information, both sent ab- 
solutely free by mail. The book contains many of the thouSands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. The 
value and success of Swamp-Root is so well known that our readers are 
advised to send for a sample bottle. 

In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that you 
read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take ani you can purchase the regular fifty- 
cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 














formerly did, but cover the beds dur- 

ing the first two weeks of November. 
Eradicating Weeds in a Lawn. 

VY. li. PHILLIPS, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N Y. 








Weeds in my lawn have caused me a 
great deal of trouble the past few 
years, By a mere accident, a year ago 
last fall, I made what I considered a 
very valuable discovery and have since 
given it a practical test. Accidentally 
{ dropped a pailful of hen manure un- 
der a tree on the lawn, as I was carry- 
ing it through my yard. The most of 
this was scraped up, but a thin coating 
was scattered over a small area of per- 
haps two square feet. The following 


his own eyes. 
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The Prize-Winning Nuts in our re- 
cent contest will be used by Dr Robert 
T. Morris, who has a 350-acre farm in 
Connecticut. Dr Morris has set aside 
300 acres for the collection of Ameri- 
can trees and shrubs. The best nuts 
in the recent contest will be started as 
seedlings in his greenhouse and then 
they will be transplanted. Several 
thousand seedings will be made from 
ordinary nuts and these he will use 
for grafting, especially those of the 
prize seedings. Dr Morris has no com- 
mercial interest in this highly com- 
mendable work, as this is simply the 
recreation of a very busy man. 














Steel Roofing, $1.50 Per 100 Sq. Feet 


Painted red both sides; most durable and economical covering for roofing, siding or ceiling, for barns. 
sheds, houses, stores, churches, cribs, poultry houses, etc.; easier to lay and cheaper than any other 
material; no experience necessary to  f it— a bammer or hatchet the oniy tools you need. 

to a! 


ri 
WE PAY THE REIGHT Territory: dt thie price we furnish ost No. 10 acmi-hardened 
pe 





atee ng, sheets inches by 24 inches, At $'.6) this same material currogated 
“V"* crim ; At 50 cents per square advance over a prices we will 
; $2.25 for brick sidi:.g or beaded ceiling or siding. us 
our order for immediate shipment. Time will prove ite enduring qualities. It withstanJs the elements 
he best of all coverings. Ask for farther particulars. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE NO. A. M, 26 
on bui'ding material, wire pipe. plumbin, . furnitere, household goods, clothing, ete. 
We buy at SHERIFFS’ AND RECEIVERS’ SALE 00,000,000 feet of lumber from the World's Pair. 


CHICAGO HOUSE CO., 325th and tron Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE IMPROVED 


U.S.Cream Separator 


WINS GOLD MEDAL 


The Highest Award Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 


All the milk of the several breeds of cows tested: at this Expo- 
sition was run through the UNITED STATES SEPARATOR, 

U. S. Separators received Highest Award, World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893—Gold Medal at Paris International Ex- 
position 1900, being Highest Award given any Separator made in 
the United States—Gold Medal, the Highest Award at the Pan- 
American Exposition 1901—and have received Gold Medal or 
Highest Award at every International Exposition where they have 
been exhibited and tests of separators have been held. 

At the PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION in 1901, the 
U. S. Separator established and has since held the 


WORLD’S RECORD 


FOR CLEAN SKIMMING. 


The U. S. SEPARATOR continues to maintain un- 
disputed right to the title of The Best Cream Separator. 


These facts concern every cow owner who is in 
the market for a cream separator. To all such our 
















free catalogue telling all about the U.S. Separator 
should be equally interesting. A free copy if you ask. 






Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 
PROMPT DELIVERIES FROM 


18 Distributing Warehouses throughout the United States and Canada. 


















































RIFLE AND PISTOL CARTRIDGES 


Winchester Rifle and Pistol Cartridges of 
all calibers are loaded by machinery which 
sizes the shells, supplies the exact quantity 
of powder, and seats the bullets properly. 
By using first-class materials and this 
up-to-date system of loading, the reputation 
of Winchester Cartridges for accuracy, 
reliability and excellence is maintained. 
They cost no more than inferior makes. 
Ask for them, and insist upon getting them. 


THEY SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD 














WHICH SHALL WE SHIP FREE? 


. ON APPROVAL 


We make the best Foed Cookers and Feed Boilers on the market and sell 
to the user direct at rock bottom prices. If we can't prove this to you with- 
out asking you fora single penny in advence, we will cheerfully pocket the 
loss of freight charese to your town and back. This offer applies either to 
the “Quick Meal” Fred Covker or the Star Steck Feed Beller, and there 
are no strings tiedto it. We meanjust what we say! 


“QUICK MEAL” FEED COOKER 


Has furnace of heavy sheet steel. DoorstoAsh Pit and Fue] Chambers are 
of heavy Cast Iron. Use anything for 
from straw to 2-foot chunks. m- 
bination grate for either wood or coal. 
Boilers of 20-cauge galvanized steel—3 gm 
eines, on ah ap 50 gallons. spe z 
uic eal’ wiil prove a paying in- 
vestment for you. Price of 2}-gallon size only $6.00. . 


The Improved Star Stock Feed Boiler 


{9 the best value ever offered by any manufacturer. Furnace and 
ire Flue is_ heavy Sheet Steel. ¥ire Box has heavy Cast Iron 
el Door, Grate and Back Wall. A Fuel Saver—burns coal, 
. cobs. etc. Boiler or Pin, and Cover, of galvanized steel. § 

olds Heat. Coverretains steam. Boiler can’t blowup. With 
this boiler you have nosteam to keep up. For boiling sorghum, 
$2; etc., nesting, aa, on wash-day, cooking anything; hog scalding—the “Star” beats anything, 

‘our sizes— ‘0 $12 50. 

Send postal for details of our remarkably liberal Free Examination Offer and our Complete Oata- 
logue of Cookers, Boilers. etc. 300 sizes of Galvanized Tanks for every conceivable purpose 


B. F. FREELAND & SONS CO. 18 Maple St. STURGIS, MICHIGAN 





























“1 SAW YOUR ADY. IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.”’ 
wyou begin every letter you write to an advertiser 





at Wholesale price 
Circular free. 


Stockley, Del 






Peach and Other FruitTrees 


the words above, you will be sure to get a prompt N, " 
y i trea ge R. S. JOHNSTON, Box 3 


answer and exceptionally tment from our 
ertise: 5 


adv rs. 








AGRICULTURE 


How to Market Cabbage. 


F. A. CLARK, GENESEE, N. Y. 





With this article on his experience in 
selling wholesale lots of cabbage, Mr 
Clark won a prize in our contest, How to 
Market Farm Produce. 

Will begin with cabbage that I 
shipped. I loaded up a car of my own 
raising, paying for help and ice $25. 
I shipped them March 7 to Pittsburg. 
When the car arrived in that city I 
had to pay freight on the ice by a mis- 
take of mine, not stating the amount 
of ice in the bill of lading. I have 
found out since that I made another 
big mistake, for when I arrived and be- 
gan to sell the cabbage, commission 
men told me I must have a license. 1 
went to the city clerk’s office and paid 
$25 for a quarter-year license. I want 
to state that where you raise the prod- 
uce yourself you do not need a li- 
cense to sell same out of the car to 
hucksters. 

I found in the city a class of foreign- 
ers .to deal with that would steal a 
whole car of potatoes if your back was 
turned. When the car was sold I 
learned that I did not net the highest 
quotations by inexperience in that 
line. It taught me a good lesson. I 
would advise farmers to take their 
produce to the market and if in car 


lots to sell the whole car at once, if 
they can get within a few dollars a 


ton of the market quotations. 

I had some grit so I came home and 
loaded up another car with potatoes. 
I put in the car 513 bushels I could 
have sold at home for 70 cents a bush- 
el. The freight is 14 cents per 100 
pounds to Pittsburg, so that made 
the potatoes the same as 79 cents a 
bushel delivered. I opened the car 
myself and began selling at 90 cents 
but the market went to 85 cents before 
I got them all sold. In spite of this I 
secured a net profit of $25 for five 
days away from home, exclusive of 
$12 car fare and $5 board. 

ANOTHER TRIAL IS MADE. 

I tried the experiment again in No- 
vember of the next year. I loaded a 
car with cabbage. The market in 
Cleveland was quoted $10 per ton. I 
shipped to that city but upon my ar- 
rival found they do not sell out of the 
cars the same as Pittsburg. I could 
not sell the whole car for more than 
the freight, so I re-shipped the car to 
Pittsburg. At that city I sold the cab- 
bage. The freight was $68 and I 
cleared $1.20 above all expenses for 
my 14 tons of cabbage. The canning 
factory was paying $2.50 per ton same 
time at home, making my actual loss 
$33.80. Would have come out the same 
as home prices, but could not ship to 
Pittsburg when car was loaded be- 
cause there an embargo was declared 
on cabbage at the time. 

I sell at home every fall from house 
to house, what turnips, beets and caul- 
iflower I raise. Could sell all my prod- 
uce if I were near a larger town or 
city, but being in a small place the de- 
mand is limited. I sell locally 50 to 
100 bushels of turnips, purple tops 


and rutabagas, the same amount or 
more of. potatoes, from one to three 
tons of cabbage, a few bushels of 


one hundred heads of 
and from ten to twenty 
bushels of tomatoes. All this is from 
a@ small farm of only 23 acres. I also 
find good cash customers.for what but- 
ter and eggs we have to spare at the 
same prices as prevail at the stores. 


beets, about 
cauliflower 





A Remarkable ‘Offer—You can se- 


cure a famous standard magazine ab- 
solutely free for three months. Here 
is a chance for our readers that will 
bear following up. The offer is made 
by S. S. McClure, editor of the ever 
popular McClure’s magazine. His 
proposition is for all who so desire to 
fill out the advertisement coupon 
found elsewhere in this journal and 
secure the magazine for three months 
as a test. At the end of that time if 


you like it send $1 for a full year’s 
subscription. 





Onions Leaving Grower's Hands, 





It is apparent that most of the 1905 
commercial onion crop of the United 
States has by this time passed out of 
growers’ hands, either actually or on 
contract. In some localities selling has 
not been on a liberal scale, and the 
bulk of the crop is still being held, 
but these cases are in the minority 
American Agriculturist is in receipt of 
reports from correspondents in lead- 
ing commercial onion producing sec- 
tions, and while these are not exhaust- 
ive, yet they go to show the trend of 
interior market conditions. 

Those growers who are still holding 


onions are doing so not because of 
lack of bids, but in the hope of reap- 
ing the results of better markets dur- 
ing the winter months. When it 
comes to the question of disposing of 
crops at best offers, or of putting 


same into storage, each grower must 
act on his own responsibility. Gener 
ally, prices throughout producing dis- 
tricts exhibit little change from those 
current at harvest time. In 
parts of the west the tendency, how 
ever, has been for moderate improve- 
ment, 

In the middle and eastern states 
we find the crop more largely out of 
first hands. A correspondent. of 
American Agriculturist in the all im- 
portant Hardin County, O, says 
that onions are nearly all sold 
late quotations 50 to 60 cents 
per bushel f o b. In parts of 
Lucas about a third of the crop has 
been shipped, and possibly half of the 
remainder will be stored. Prices (v 
to 70 cents. In Lake there is a 65 
cent market with buyers willing to do 
business on this basis, but sellers ho! 


some 


ing back somewhat. In Wayne the 
smaller growers have about cleaned 
out, selling early at 50 to 55 cents, but 


some of the heavy producers are holid- 
ing for advances. 

The great onion stretches around 
Canastota, N Y, show a very small pro- 
portion of crop uncontracted. Prices 
in York state are now ranging 55 to 
65 cents per bushel. 

In Massachusetts the bulk of th: 
yield has left farmers’ hands, largely 
around 50 cents per bushel. In south- 
ern Connecticut, growers have not soli 
so freely, some producers estimating 
a third moved. and yellows 
there are bringing $1.75 to $2.25 per 
barrel, whites $3 to $6 


Reds 


ee 
Consumption of Wheat—According 
to the report of a British special roy: 
commission, France and Belgium are 
the heaviest per capita bread-eating 
nations of the world, consumption in 
those countries running 7.8 and 7.2 
bushels per inhabitant each year. 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom 
are next in order, with and 
bushels respectively. The Swedes con- 
sume only two bushels per capita, and 
the Russians 2.6. The commission esti- 
mates the wheat consumption of the 


5.7 





United States at 4.7 bushels, of Can- 
ada 5.5 and of Argentina 4. 
Cover the Onion Beds that have 


been set this fall, with a dressing of 
finely composted manure. They will 
need no tending in the spring and will 
be ready for use much earlier.—[E. 
C., Indiana. 


Keeping Ditch Clean—A. B, C., Ne 
York: You are not obliged to clean 
out a ditch which has become clogged 
on the land of an upper riparian ow!- 
er. You have no duty except to keep 
it clean for the free passage of water 
through your iand. 





The plain, outspoken and straight- 
forward manner of dealing with the 
problems that confront the farmer to- 
day, such as trusts and combines, and 
the policy of protecting farmers’ in- 
terests boldly and without flinching, 
until they are brought to a final is- 
sue, are the most important features 
of American Agriculturist--[M. C. 
Herner, Mannheim, Ont. 
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Status of Crate Fattened Poultry. 


In view of the interest being taken 
in erate fed poultry, American Agri- 
culturist presents the following sum- 
marized comments of several leading 
handlers of poultry in the New York 
market where the great bulk of this 
product is disposed of. It will be not- 
iced that some dealers report unfavor- 
ably. This is natural in any new line 
of work. It usually shows that pro- 
vided the system has merits, the pro- 
ducers of the inferior grades have not 
mastered the method. Such criticisms 
are, therefore, of special value because 
they point out defects and indicate the 
remedy. 

Apart from the favorable comment 
upon the superior crate fattened stock, 
American Agriculturist calls special 
attention to the dealers’ remarks about 
other grades of poultry. Too much in- 
ferior stock arrives in every market. 
Much of this can be improved at home 
at a satisfactory profit to the producer. 

Specially prepared poultry being a 
luxury is much beyond the purses of 
the masses. It brings four to five 
cents more a pound than good western 
tock or birds fattened in the ordinary 

ay This advanced price limits the 
demand. If the preparation ever 

iched 25% of the entire receipts, the 
advance in price over regular would 
fall to about one cent a pound. This 
poultry is considered to be of very 
delicate nature; it often turns sour 
vithin a few days and is less desirable 
to handle than ordinarily prepared 
poultry. It is also regarded as less 

utritive, weight for weight.—[H. B. 

While much inferior poultry is ar- 
iving in the New York city market, 
probably because the western operat- 
ors are freezing their large roasting 
chiekens and broilers, our market is 

ot overstocked with superior grades, 
It would probably not pay to fatten 
the poorer grades and farmers are bet- 
ter off to dispose of them gradually, 
because later shipments would likely 
produce a glut. Five years ago milk 
fed poultry was practically unknown, 
but its sale has been increasing an- 
ually. Little stock is shipped here di- 
rect from farmers. Most is bought by 
hucksters and prepared by a profes- 
ional dresser in town. One of its dis- 
advantages is that it must be sold 
promptly on arrival, especially during 
the icing season, since it is apt to be- 
ome mushy and sour.—It would be 
well for farmers to pay considerably 
more attention to feeding their poul- 
try so as to produce a better grade, for 
Which there is always a market. 
Proper attention and care always pay. 

(J. M. K. 

Crate fattening has gained percept- 
ibly in favor, and the supply has not 
been in excess of the demand. Fancy 
stock brings from three to five cents 
®& pound more than ordinary, and we 
think fattening pays. About 5% of 
the stock we handle is prepared in this 
way.—[C. B. 

We believe New York is not using 
as much crate fed poultry as a few 
years ago, when this was considered a 
fad. This is probably because the 
stock will not hold up like ordinarily 
fed stock. It is soft, the other is hard. 
When frozen it comes out in bad shape. 
Evidently the milk will sour the flesh 
to a certain extent and this gives the 
chicken a peculiar taste. The system 
is all right, but a different feed should 
be used. Only men who have large 
coolers are feeding stock in this way. 
Farmers do very little. [E. S. A. 

Crate fattening has increased very 
much and is growing fast. Many large 
stations are being erected where poul- 
try is naturally thick and are doing the 
community much good. The demand 
increases with the supply. There is 
more or less poor stock, even among 
this crate fattened poultry: hence, the 
disrepute some of it has brought upon 
the class. Ordinary poultry looks thin 
beside crate fattened and is more dif- 





THE POULTRY 


ficult to dispose of at satisfactory 
prices. The demand for all poultry 1s 
for first class stock, and it will pay all 
farmers to take proper care in feeding 
now in order to receive good returns.— 
[D. W. 





A Sensible Poultry House. 


D. D. BISHOP, CONNECTICUT. 





The poultry house which is here illus- 
trated is 18x20 feet in size, and was 
designed to combine extensive floor 
space with a durable, cheap structure. 
The floor is half loam and half gravel 
and is adapted to feeding in any way 
desired, being littered to the top of 























70 72- 
Fig 1—END VIEW OF POULTRY HOUSE. 
sills. It is provided with few windows 
and inside is whitened so that it is well 
lighted. Fig 1 shows the end view, 
Fig 2 the front elevation. 

The interior has many arrangements 
to save labor. A round iron kettle is 
used for the water dish, which is easily 
kept clean. Water freezing in winter 
can pe thawed out quickly by pouring 
hot water on it. The location of the 
water dish and of the V-shaped feed 








aor 
Fig 2—FRONT ELEVATION OF POULTRY 

MOUSE. 
trough is shown in Fig 3. The sub- 
stitution of square perches for round 
ones accomplishes many purposes. The 
hens are more comfortable while on 
them and can get on and off easier 
and do not fight for their favorite 
places. These perches are placed over 
a platform which catches the drop- 
pings. A curtain is let down in front 
at night to prevent frozen combs. 


<-> 


Turkey Trade Promises no Sensations, 


The Thanksgiving turkey movement, 
soon to be in vogue, is somewhat un- 
certain this year. Correspondents 
writing American Agriculturist claim 
for the most part that turkeys will be 
marketed in fairly good condition, 
and there is no reason to believe the 
general movement will be later than 
usual. Reports regarding the size of 
shipments vary somewhat and this 
lends uncertainty to the outlook. An- 
other week or two will see the bulk of 
contracting for Thanksgiving turkeys 





accomplished, but buying for the gen-- 


eral winter and Christmas trade will 
be continued for several weeks. 

In portions of Illinois according to 
direct advices from our correspon- 
dents, shippers are giving 12-to 14 
cents per pound live weight. The 
movement from Edwards county 
promises to be moderate. In parts of 
Michigan 12 to 15 cents is being given. 
Some familiar with the situation in 
that state look for an early movement 
with the bulk of the supply being 
thrown’on the Thanksgiving market. 

Missourf and Kentucky are very 
prominent factors in :upplying the va- 
rious big cities with turkeys. While 
exhaustive returns from these states 
are not available, yet scattering ad- 
vices to this journal indicate a some- 
what larger movement in prospect 
than was noted a year ago. 

As we come farther east where the 





YARD 


producing territory is close to the big 
markets, prices naturally are higher, 
ranging 11 to 15 cents per pound in 
Ohio, and up to 18 cents in New York 
state. It is significant that about three 
out of four reports from Ohio coun- 
ties claim the movement will run 
lighter than last year. A few advices 
from New York are to the same effect. 

In the southwest many big deals 
were made in October at. 10 to 11 
cents. Last year New York parties 
bought up a large portion of the Tex- 
as turkey crop, and thus shut off Chi- 
cago. Recent shipments of dressed 
turkeys made from the Indian Terri- 
tory to the latter market, proved of 
fine quality. 

The table given below shows New 
York and western quotations for 
dressed turkeys at Thanksgiving mar- 
ket period of specified years, alsg the 
range of prices the following January. 


TURKEY PRICES FOR VARIOUS YEARS. 
r—— New York —~ -——— Chicago———, 


Thanks- Thanks- 

giving Jan giving Jan 
704-5 16@23 17 @21 16@19 16@18 
03-4 18@20 17 @20 15@16% 16@18 
02-3 16@18 17 @19 138@15 15@17 


701-2 10@13 10 @13% 7@10 7@ 9 
700-1 10@14 8 @12 7@ 9 6@ 9 
99-0 10@13 10 @12 8@ 9 8@ 9 
"98-9 10@13 11% @13 9@10 10@11 
97-8 11@14 10 @11 10@12 9@10 


-— 
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A Triumph in Price Getting. 








At frequent intervals this paper has 
called attention to plans for securing 
higher prices for farm products, eggs 
in particular. It has shown that cus- 
tomers are waiting to pay for quality, 
that the market is never adequately 
supplied with top notch eggs, and 
that an oversupply is a very remote 
possibility. An excellent illustration 
of results secured is seen in the oper- 
ation. of the Berwick county (Me) 
poultry club. 

Much good in many ways is being 
accomplished by the club by inducing 
these members who have experience 
to give advice and help to those seek- 
ing it. At the monthly meetings live 
topics of the hour are discussed, and 
an atmosphere. of good feeling fos- 
tered to such an extent that each 
member seeks good by giving to the 
others. 

But the club’s most important de- 
parture is its method of disposing of 
eggs. Upon this Sec I. N. Foss writes: 
“Our plan of marketing eggs works 
well. The eggs are brought twice 
each week to a central point where 
one member, for one cent a dozen, 
grades, sorts and ships them. The 
shipper receives the returns each 
week, and distributes among the pro- 
ducers. Thus far we have received 
five cents a dozen over the local mar- 
ket. We have combined simply to get 
quantity and have placed a first class 
article on a market where it was 
wanted.” 





Australian Laying Contest—In the 
egg laying competition held at Dookie, 
Australia, much interest was evidenced 
in a recent report which showed 
White Leghorns still in the advance, 
closely followed by Black Orpingtons, 
Rose Comb White Leghorns and Sil- 
ver Wyandottes. In the contest at 
Hawkesbury college, where 100 pens 
of 6 pullets each, are being contested, 
White Leghorns are at both ends of 
the list, with records of 557 and 175 
respectively. 





In Choosing Cockerels for crossing 
purposes, breeds to cross or a breed 
to be kept pure, one should consid- 
er thoroughly what he wishes the 
cross for. He must then select the 
breed that will do the most good. 
There is some one breed that will ex- 
actly fill the requirements, and it is 
simply a matter of personal prefer- 
ence that will determine the variety.— 
(M. F., Cumberland County, N J. 
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"The Resister™ 


Rex dflintkote 


Absolutely Water-tight 


snow, heat, | a 
wear, easy to Jay—directions and 
fit complete in each roll. 


MAY WE SEND YOU a 


book er. with 
- on Flintkote 


= Buildings? "Look for the 
£2 Boy” en each doll. 


Zz. cam: BIRD & CO. 
56 India 8t. Boston 














——YouCan 
Judge. 


We'll send the Mill 
—we're not afraid. 
You try its speed, 
its strength, the 
kind of grinding. 
Compare with others. No 
sale and no‘cost to you if you are not 


pleased New Holland 


The low priced mill that does every kind ear 
corn and grain grinding, coarse or fine. Makes 
excellent table meal. A rapid grinder and is 
strong and easy running. Several styles and 
sizes. With or without elevator and bagger. We 
also have the best and fastest cutting Wood 
Saw made. Send for seg) gee 

































in SULTRY PAYS 
_Pineland Incubators 
"’Pineland Brooders — 
"Fidelity Food 


Send for Concise Catalox. 
PIRELAND IXCUBATOR AND BROODER CO., 
Box E E, Jamesburg, BH. 4. 


POULTRY UL TRY in the 


We keep ev- 
Incu- 


Feeds them 





bators, Live 
it’s our business, ‘chil or or let us send you 
our I!lustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth +“: 
Excelsior \ Wire & Poultry Sup pply Co., 
Nept. E ork City. 


& 28 Vesey Breet. New 
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INCUBATO 


a mg in construction and 
ection. Hatenes every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 


“MANN’S © caress ae 


10 days free tral.  B. . vance. Send ft 
back at our expense !f you eaten cat "lg free. 
F. W.MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mase. 

















WANTED—Young Men ; Raltroad ! 

Bargagemen, Brakemen, L oometive Firemen, 
Electric Motorm« n, Conduct>ra, E mtewe nee = 
necessary. Prepare you et home by MAIL. Ap. 
plication blank’ and bookkt for stamp. Adares, 


B, P. RAILWAY INSTITUTE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





FREE FARM TELEPHONE Ws.r"isme 
free a fine Telephone. ‘Try it 30 

dare-tf not the bei lephone made you don't pay us one 
Cost very Nittle—elmost Dothing to maintain. Great 

hele, cuuvenieies aud money -#rver. Send at once. ra 
Telephone & Kiectrie Co., 854 4 st - o, Wis 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at awy time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
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your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
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Monev orders. checks and drafts should be made 
Payable to Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIFLD, MASS 
Tomestead Building . 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
NEW YORK, NOVEMBER ff, 1905. 











Let’s Make it 150,000! 

We mean, let's all work together to 
lift the circulation of American Agri- 
eculturist from 100,000 to 150,000. This 
job will be a little one, if each present 
subscriber will send us just one new 
name, or at least recommend the “old 
reliable’ to some family that does not 
now take it. 

The immense circulation already en- 
joyed by American Agriculturist with- 
in its special field is quite unprece- 
dented. In some of our middle states 
this periodical probably has more sub- 
scribers than all the so-called state 
papers put together. Yet there are 
still many thousands of farmers in the 
middle, central and southern states 
hot now our readers, who would find 
that a dollar for a year’s number of 
American Agriculturist will pay the 
biggest dividends of any investment 
that can possibly be made. 

Let all our friends remember, too, 
that, in addition to the regular weekly 
issues, we Publish during the year ten 


big double magazine numbers. Our 
third magazine issue. will be our 
double Thanksgiving number next 
week. This new departure in agri- 


cultural journalism is meetifig with an 
enthusiastic reception. But we must 
add many thousands of names to our 
list, and many thousands of dollars to 
our subscription receipts, to cover the 
extra expense incurred by our maga- 
zine numbers and other improvements 


for 1906. In spite of the increasing 
cost of labor, materials, machinery, 
and everything ‘that goes into the 


makeup of a great publication, there 
will be no inerease in the subscription 
price of American Agriculturist for 
the present at least. 

Let all our old friends help on the 


EDITORIAL 


good work by sending in their renew- 


als promptly and by enlisting in a 
grand effort to lift American Agricul- 
turist from 100,000 to 150,000 circu- 
lation. 

—_—.__ 

The cash prizes offered for native 
and wild nuts, through these columns, 
September 2, 1905, brought a splendid 
lot of nuts from all parts of the coun- 
try. There were 126 entries. All these 
nuts were exhibited last week at the 
American Institute fair. The judges 
were George T. Powell and Samuel 
Henshaw, two of the best known hor- 
ticultural experts in this country. 
The competition was very sharp and 
the awards were made after most care- 
ful consideration of type and quality. 
The successful winners, with the 
amount due each, are as follows: Na- 
tive American wild chestnuts, first, M. 
T. Gordon of Virginia, $3; second, 
Horace A. Jones of Virginia, $2. Shell- 
barks nuts, first, George W. Manahan 
of Maryland, $2; second, John K. 
Hershey of Pennsylvania, $1. Large 
hickory nut, first, Gustave Mautzcy of 
Missouri, $2; second, W. C. Strick- 
land of Maryland, $1. Black walnuts, 
first, J. Turner Brakeley of New Jer- 
sey, $1.50; second, Orson B. Judd of 
Illinois, $1. Butternuts, first, H. W. 
Lincoln of Massachusetts, $1.50; sec- 
ond, M. L. Caldwell of Michigan, $1. 
Pecans first and second, M. F. Berry of 
Mississippi, $2 and $1. Hazel nuts 
first, Winnifred S. Leach of Maine, 
$1.50; second, W. Jerome Dykeman of 
New York, $1. The special prize of 
$2 for the best 12 nuts of any native 
variety not mentioned above, was 
awarded to Gladys D. Weatherup of 
New York ona collection of beechnuts. 
A ‘detailed report of these nuts will be 
printed soon. 


-— 
-_ 


Germany is coquetting with Uncle 
Sam and wants te wipe off the slate 
the ill feeling over the prohibitive 
tariff action of some months ago. It 
will be recalled that in revising the 
tariff, to go into effect next year, Ger- 
many has apparently built up a very 
high wall against the United States, 
threatening to greatly interfere with 
our foreign business, particularly ag- 
ricultural produce. Chancellor von 
Buelow, the ambassador at Washing- 
ton, now says there is a wish to reach 
a new agreement with this country, 
in harmony not only with the friendly 
and political relations of the two peo- 
ples, but also with the economic needs 
of both. It remains to be seen whether 
the governments can get together dur- 
ing the coming session of congress in 
such a way as to increase the inter- 
change of commodities. Meanwhile it 
is interesting to note that November 
opens with a great scarcity of meat 
throughout Germany, and the mayors 
of a half dozen large cities there urg- 
ing the government for relief from 
the unusually high prices. 

Practically all the private car lines 
give rebates to shippers in the Cali- 
fornia fruit service. This has been ad- 
mitted by an official of one of the priv- 
ate car lines controlled by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe ,sailroad, 
before the interstate commerce com- 
mission. These rebates amount to $10 
a car to Chicago, $15 to Buffalo and 
$20 to the Atlantic coast. This is an 
admission that the private car lines, 
some of which are practically owned 
and controlled by the railroad com- 
panies, publish one tariff and collect 
another. Truly this is interesting tes- 
timony. The private car lines should 
be abolished, and the proper regula- 
tion of the railroads hastened, in the 
interests of all parties. 


The two men indicted some time 
ago, Peckham and Haas, on a charge 
of defrauding the government in con- 
nection with the cotton leak scandals, 
have been released. Their attorneys 
put up a strong argument that the 














technicalities of the law were such 
these men could not be punished. But 
possibly the end is not yet, and as for 
the case of E. S. Holmes, it is not 
believed this is affected by the recent 
court decision. It now appears that 
the cotton matter is up to the attor- 
ney general, and the belief prevails 
that he will be requested to say what 
is the next step in the final disposition 
of this scandal. 





“T enjoy your weekly epitome of the 
news, but look with still greater inter- 
est for your monthly magazine sum- 
mary of the world’s events. The daily 
newspaper reports are bewildering 
even if one has time to wade through 
their mass of stuff, but you give us the 
news in a nutshell, and your monthly 
review makes the whole thing per- 
fectly clear.””’ This expression comes 
from one of the ablest and best 
known farmers in the west. This de- 
partment in our magazine for next 
week will be fully up to our high 
standard. One of the leading features 
will be a comprehensive interpretation 
of the epochal happenings in Russia 
and what it all means. No $3 or $4 
magazine gives any better digest of the 
world’s events than is given by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, as a fine gift to its 
subscribers. Indeed, our great maga- 
zine numbers do not cost our sub- 
seribers an extra cent, but are worth 
many dollars. 


<> 
a 


In the city of Washington the 
popular impression is that the secre- 
tary of the interior is putting up the 
stiffest fight against influential land 
thieves that has ever been seen in the 
history of the country. Our readers 
are more or less conversant with the 
record of the past summer. During 
this month of November four men in- 
dicted in connection with the Califor- 
nia land frauds must undergo trial 
at Washington. In the state of Idaho 
27 men have been indicted for land 
frauds, and further indictments are to 
follow. In Nebraska, Kansas and 
South Dakota Sec Hitchcock is mak- 
ing life miserable for certain persons 
for violations of the fencing laws. To 
strengthen the hand of the secretary, 
Pres Roosevelt is evidently very much 
in earnest in prosecuting these evil do- 
ers. Public sentiment strongly de- 
mands that no one in high or in low 
estate shall filch from the public land 
preserves or otherwise infringe on the 
rights of the people. 

The railroads have gained nothing 
from the attempt to back the rate 
convention in this city, as announced 
last week. Within a few days a noti- 
fication committee has called on the 
president, telling him that his rate 
policy has been endorsed by the rep- 
resentative body answering the origi- 
nal call for the convention, at the 
same time making accusations against 
the transportation companies for the 
course evidently inspired by them to 
“queer” the whole affair. Meanwhile 
the opposition will make the best pos- 
sible showing, urging that the off- 
shoot convention very closely repre- 
sented the views of shippers. When 
the matter comes before congress 
therg will be plenty of opportunity to 
learn the true temper of the public. 








-— 





On this page you will see our guar- 
antee which protects you in all your 
dealings with our advertisers. 3y 
mentioning that you are a reader of 
this paper you are assured of the 
faithful performance of the advertis- 
er’s promises. 


—— ESS 
Bedding for Stock—The~ best bed- 
ding I have ever used for animals is 
leaves and mold from woods thrown 
under the animals and then put into 
the pig yard. When mixed with cow, 
horse and hog manure, it makes fine 
manure and is a good absorbent.—[B. 

L. Stevens, Knox County, Me. 








Magazine Number 
NEXT WEEK 


Our Thanksgiving number will appear 
next week, November 18, and will be the 
best yet issued, 36 to 40 pages, brim full of 
seasonable matter ; just far enough ahead of 
Thanksgiving day to enable the home folkg 
to avail themselves of the hints in the 
family pages for celebrating. Replete with 
timely articles for the farmer engaged in 
handling live stock and poultry. Crop 
movement and market conditions, also at 
the front. Library corner touching upon 
the new and useful books for the farmer and 
the farmer’s family. 

Some features; wait for’em 
A Pioneer Thanksgiving, a truthful ac- 

count of a Thanksgiving celebration in 

Illinois when Chicago was buta straggling 

village, will accentuate by comparison the 

causes for heartfelt thanks which most of 
us enjoy to-day. Miss Dickinson’s splendid 
story, The Ascent of Parnassus, will be 
brought toa close in this issue with the fi- 
nal triumph of love. The good housewives 
who pride themselves upon their culinary 
art will be delighted with the special 

Thanksgiving menu prepared for them by 

Mabel Martin. Poems and illustrations will 

further express the grateful spirit. 

Personal Experience with the Silo, by the ' 
well known practical dairyman, Edward 
Van Alystyne, of New York. : 

A Warm Poultry House for the Cold North, 
by Edward Brown, a practical poultryman 
of Manitoba. 

More exhibitors Wanted at Chicago Inter- 
ternational, from the viewpoint of our 
Live Stock Editor , Prof Thomas Shaw. 
Alsoa practical article on Shelter for 
Sheep in Winter. 

The German Market for Eastern Apples, 
testimony of European dealers in the rel- | 
ative merit of apples grown on New Eng- 
land, New York and Canada. | 

















Shade Grown Cauliflower Was Best. 





Shading experiments for vegetables 
were continued this year in the horti- 
cultural department of the Rhode Is- 
land experiment station with cauli- 
flower, the only crop with which it 
seemed in any way possible, from pre- 
vious years’ experiences, to get prac- 
tical results. As in previous years, 
plants made a much better start in- 
side the tent than outside. The leaf 
growth inside was also superior 
throughout the summer. This was 
due to the fact that the ground inside 
retained its moisture much better 
than that outside. 

The yield inside for the last season 
was 654 pounds of untrimmed and 416 
pounds of trimmed cauliflower. From 
the same amount of ground outside 
was obtained 469 pounds of untrimmeil 
and 261 pounds of trimmed cauliflower 
Records of temperature were kept. 
Results show that the temperature un- 
der the tent was higher throughout 
the season than that outside on sun- 
shiny days, but slightly lower on 
cloudy days. 

Last year rotation experiments with 
market garden crops were started. 
Two plots of one-tenth acre each were 
chosen. These are to have the same 
crop but one is to be fertilized with 
stable manure only, while the other 
is to be treated with chemicals, and 
clover plowed under will furnish the 
humus. 

Last year the crops were corn and 
beans, and the yield from the manured 
plot was the larger. This year toma- 
toes were planted, and the plot treated 
with chemicals yielded 350 pounds 
more of marketable tomatoes than the 
manured plot. tot was also less prev- 
alent on the former than the latter, 
and the fruit ripened better and more 
evenly. 

Harvest the Stone Crop in the win- 
ter days when the ground is bare and 
the teams areidle. Storein piles out of 
the way or haul where you expect to 
build a cellar or basement to your new 
barn. 
























Events at Home and Abroad. 


Violent Days inRussia. 





The announcement of civil liberty 
in Russia has been foHowed by a reign 
of terror in many cities of the empire. 
In Odessa, for instance, rioting has 
resulted in serious injuries to over 
5000 people and several hundred are 
supposed to have been killed. The 
movements seem to have been directed 
against the Jews whom the Russians 
hate and the police and soldiers en- 
couraged the rioters, not attempting 
to defend the Jews; indeed sharing in 
the plunder of their houses and shops. 

Fear has been felt that a condiition 
of anarchy will follow of such propor- 
tions that the new orm of government 
could not be established, but quiet is 
gradually being restored. 

In Finland there has been a strong 
movement started for independence 
but soldiers and warships have been 
sent out there to restore order and the 
ezar has granted more liberty to Fin- 
land through a separate constitution. 

The ezar does not propose to lay 
down his power all at once, as is shown 


by the plan for the new douma, or 
parliament. It is arranged that no 
bills can be introduced without the 


consent of the cabinet of ministers and 
that is so well under the control of the 
ezar that he will practically control 
what laws the people’s representative 
shall be allowed to consider. 

Amnesty has been granted to a large 
number of political prisoners. 





Briefly Told. 
It now appears that the shortage in 
the Enterprize national bank failure 


at Pittsburg, Pa, will not be less than 
$1,500,000. _There was much political 
crookedness in connection with the 
bank’s affairs. It was one of the de- 
positaries of Pennsylvania state funds. 





Charles N. Darling has resigned 4s 
assistant secretary of the navy. He 
accepts the position of custems col- 
lector at Burlington, and is succeeded 
by T. H. Newberry of Detroit, Mich. 





The 
old 
been 
asm 


Panama republic is two years 
The second anniversary has just 
celebrated with great enthusi- 


The supreme court has handed down 
an important decision for stockhold- 
ers. It holds that a stockholder has 
the right to inspect the books of the 
corporation in which he is interested 
at any reasonable time. Such right 
of inspection is often denied. 





The new battleship Rhode Island 
has made the highest speed record in 
the American navy. In three mile 
trials it covered the course at the rate 
of 19.33 knots an hour, 19.27 knots an 
hour, 18.98 knots an hour, respectively. 





The trouble between Austria and 
Hungary is still acute. Socialists in 
both countries take advantage of the 
differences over Hungary’s demands 
for more independence to clamor for 
wniversal suffrage. Rioting and blood- 
shed are frequent. 





China is preparing for a constitu- 
tion. It is now an absolute monarchy. 
A commission is visiting the leading 
cquntries to collect government ideas 
and information and as soon as that 
work is finished the emperor, nomin- 
ally, but really the wise and powerful 
dowager empress will proclaim a con- 
Stitution. The influence of Japan is 
largely responsible for Chinese prog- 
ress, which is now becoming one of 
the most interesting facts in the world. 


Pres Roosevelt has issued a procla- 





mation naming Thursday, November 
30, as Thanksgiving day. 
Unitarians and Universalists are 


talking of uniting the two denomina- 
tions At the recent general conven- 
tion of Universalists in Minneapolis, 
an interchange of messages showed an 
inclination toward federation but no 
definite action was taken to accom- 


—_——— 


BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers, They enrich the earth. 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


plish it. The Unitarians and Univer- 
salists occupy common ground in 
much of their theology. 


Charles J. Devlih, the Kansas banker 
and coal operator, is dead. His fail- 
ure for $4,000,000 last July caused the 
crash of the First national bank of 
Tokepa, Kan. He died suddenly at 
Chicago after a stroke of paralysis. 
Devlin carried $1,200,000 life insur- 
ance. 





Rear Admiral Train and his son 
Lieut Train of the United States navy 
got into trouble with Chinese at Nan- 
king, China. The son wounded a Chi- 
nese woman by accident when pheas- 
ant shooting and was mobbed. His 
arms were taken away from him and 
a party of rescuers had a lively job 
rescuing him. Finally the matter was 
settled and the governor of Nanking 
apologized to the American rear ad- 
miral. 





Yellow fever is fast disappearing 
from New Orleans. There have been 
4000 cases there during the epidemic 
and about 450 deaths. ’ 





The largest floating dry dock in the 
world is soon to be towed to the Phil- 
ippines by the United States navy. It 
has a lifting capacity of 20,000 tons 
and cost $124,000. It will be taken 
through the Suez canal. 


Prince Louis of Battenberg, neph- 
ew of King Edward and rear admiral 
in the English navy has been @ na- 
tional guest at Washington. He vis- 
ited Canada with his squadron and 
then sailed to Annapolis, where he 
was received and cordially welcomed 
by American navy officials. 





Sec of War Taft has gone to Panama 
to see for himself how the canal build- 
ers are getting along. He will report 
to congress. Conditions at the isthmus, 
so far as the canal enterprize is con- 
cerned, are now said to be better but 
not altogether satisfactory. There are 
about 13,000 men now employed by the 
canal commission. The work is still of 
a preliminary character and it has not 
been decided whether the sea level of 
lock type of canal will be adopted. 
The consulting engineers, whose report 
will have great weight in settling the 
matter, will announce their opinions 
through formal report soon. They 
held sessions at Washington and have 
recently returned from inspecting the 
route of the proposed canal. 





Thirteen persons were killed in a 
wreck on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe railroad. Near the eastern 
limits of Kansas City, Mo, a passenger 
train struck a loose rail and five cars 
were ditched. Thirty were injured. 





State investigation of the Vermont 
prison at Windsor reveals shocking 
immorality between the attendants 
and the prisoners. 





Five American missionaries were 
murdered at Lienchow, China. They 
were Dr Eleanor Chestnut of Chicago, 
Mrs E. C. Machle and daughter Amy 
of Cincinnati and Rev and Mrs J. R. 
Piale of New York. They were con- 


nected with the Presbyterian mission. | 





A great cave has been discovered 
near Glasgow Junction, Barren county, 
Ky. One subterranean channel has 
been explored over seven miles and it 
is likely to surpass in beauty and size 
the famvous Mammoth cave. 





The President has appointed Charles 
A. Stillings of Boston public printer. 
For three years Mr Stillings has been 
employed in an advisory capacity to 
the employing printers of the United 
States with headquarters at New York. 
He succeeds F. W. Palmer, who was 
removed as public printer because of 
inefficiency and extravagance in that 
office. 





Datto Ali, the Moro insurgent leader, 
has been killed in Mindanao, Philip- 
pine Islands. He had been on the 
warpath two weeks when United States 
troops surprised his camp, killed Datto 
Ali, his son and 10 followers. Forty- 
three wounded Moros were taken pris- 
oners, Three American soldiers were 
killed and two wounded. Other fight- 
ing has been going on in another part 
of Mindanao with Moro insurgents. 
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CITY WATER SUPPLY) 


FOR COUNTRY HOMES 


Fire protection—throws stream 150 feet—and water in all parts of house, 
in stables and yards. No costly high tanks to blow over 
and disfigure landscape. The 


Kewanee Pneumatic Tank 


fn your cellar or underground, filled by pumping, delivers water where you 
want it. Never freezes up. Water cool in summer and stock don't have 
to drink ice water in winter. It solves farm water problems, nce for all, It's 
gvod for your lifetime. Send for booklet No.12 showing what users say. 














Pneumatic Water Supply Co., Drawer O Kewanee, Ill. 











|MICHIGAN LANDS 


Are famous as producing the finest 
Fruit, Wheat and Potatoes 
Found in the World’s Markets. 


There are thousands of acres awaiting the plow of the settler at 


Prices Ranging from $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


For maps and particulars, address 


MICHIGAN COLONIZATION BUREAU, MANISTEE, MICHIGAN. 

















Better than a Horse 


Por the McVicKkEeR costs less and only eats when it’s working—l¢ per horse powet 
per hour feeds it. It will saw wood, pump water, churn, grind or sheli grain, run fan 

mill, cream separator, washing machine—and do a hundred and one things about the 
farm, and do it hour after hour without getting tired or requiring attention. Just 
start it and let it alone —that’s all. It has ome third the parts of any other 
Gasoline Engine—no mystifying cogs, gears, cams, tumbling rods or ratchéts to get out 


“"McVICKER "ms 


GASOLINE 
ENGINE 


will work for you days, nights and Sundays 
thout complaint or stoppages. It can’t get 
out of order, for it is Automatic and so sim- 
ple that you or your ten-year-old bey can 
‘see through it” and understand all about it 
in ten minutes. notaer to get out of re- 
pair. Write for our CATAL( EA and find 
out more about it—and how low the price is. 


ALMA MFG. CO., Alma, Mich. 


Agenta: 
The BITTLE-CHARLES &. 1213 Filbert 8t, Philadelphia, 
8. L. LAMBERD CO., Baltimore, Md. 


6é Combination Circular and Drag Saw Outfit with 
ABE NAQUE” 5 H. P. Engine. Everything on one set of 
trucks. Simple, Strong, Easy to Operate. 
Cf 7 
































Rigs. 


Write for Free Cata. C, ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta., Vt 
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) & Gallons Paint FREE 


. 
ss THE PRICE charged by others, is the 
that eur paint, though about ONE-HALF 
. : ‘est grade paint made, and will cover double the surface, and wear 
At as any other t made in the world, WE MAKE THIS 
DERFUL FREE OFFER. § te et. ext ate 
&S OUR FREE OFFER. a card or ina letter say: "Send mae 
iy sree 


your new paint offer,” and we will send you by return mail, 
CHIGAGO.* 3 





paid, 
" with our compliments, our new, big, color sample book, showing the exact 
colors of every shade of ready mixed house prolate te creosote, fleor, 
roof, mineral, enamel and bugay paint; also everything in paint and paint- 
ers’ supplies, including oils, leads, varnishes, dry colors, stains, brushes, 
sundries, etc, We will send you our big book of information on “How to 
Paint,” everything made so plain and simple that anyone without previens 
experience can do any kind of general painting. We willexplain to you ally 
why woe, as manufacturers, can furnish you a much higher grade of ready mixed house and barn paint tren 
can buy elsewhere, we will tell you why our paint will cover double the surface, last twice as long. as any 
t e, and why we can sell it at about one-half the lowest price you can buy elsewhere; we will tell you why 
to 85.00) enough of the best nt in the world to cover a me- 
dium size house (two coats), we will tell you everything about ready mixed paint, and we will one 
our “TWO GALLONS FR PAINT Og pastes yok earn? can test two full gallons our 
Int, use it on their own buildings FR ° 5 
Wri ‘ind get all our color books, instruction books. books on snting, ont new 
E US AT ONCE proposition, our “‘TWO GALLONS FREE OFFER, everything will go 
to yon oy return 


mail, postpaid, free with our complim 
SEARS, RO 


we ean furnish you for just a few dollars (83.00 


ents. Address, 
EBUCK & CO., Chicago, Illinois. 











See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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See ee cee eee. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITIi COMPARISONS. 














Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or Spot} 1905 | 1904 | 1905 1904 | 1905 1904 
Chicago.....| .89 {1.16} | 1 | 30 | 295 
New York...| .v6 {1.22 Ris) 9 
Boston ...... - -- .39 
BOGGS, «vese- 90 [1.18 52 
St Louis.....} .89 {1.13} 3 
Min’p’lis... | .89 [1.16 28h 
Liverpool.. 95 1.14 — 














At aeieiian the wheat market con- 
tinued unsettled. All foreign markets 
turned lower on the announcement of 
the czar’s manifesto looking toward 
greater liberty for the Russian people 
and the return to normal industrial 
conditions in that empire. Fresh out- 
breaks of strikers and expected turbu- 
lence of malcontents caused a nervous 
tone in all markets, not alone for 
breadstuffs, but in financial centérs. 
As a whole, wheat was intlined to re- 
act from the recent sharp advance, 
Dec selling off to 88%c and May to 
S9%4¢, thence recovering somewhat un- 
der a return of some investment buy- 
ing. 

No startling developments were 
noted in the domestic situation. Sea- 
sonable weather was given as a rea- 
son for believing that autumn sown 
wheat is making a favorable start. 
The home demand for milling pur- 
poses was large, due partly to the 
stimulus of renewed buying of wheat 
and flour on export account, yet flour 
manufacturers not wholly satisfied. 

Corn has averaged nearly steady, 
market fairly active, trade healthy. 
No 2 in store was salable around 5lc 
p bu, and Dee delivery, this implying 
corn from the new crop, 45% @4A6e, 
with May a fraction premium, 

The oats market received fair at- 
tention at the hands of traders, and 
for the most part was steady in tone. 
Standard oats in store remained close 
to 30%c p bu, Dec close to that, May 
s2@38c. The demand on export ac- 
count was smaller, and this exerted a 
little influence against prices. 

The rye market was a small affair. 
The export business is meager. No 2 
in store 7214c p bu, No 3 by sample 
FV@T2ce. Dec around 72%c. 

Practically all grades of barley were 
salable at steady to firm prices. Of- 
ferings were not large. Feed barley 
38@40c p bu, malting 45@55c. 

A moderate demand appeared for 
timothy seed, and under a paucity of 
offerings firmness prevailed much of 
the time. based on about $3.25 p 100 
Ibs for contract prime. Clover seed 
was quiet, and without important 
change, prime 13.25 p 100 Ibs, hungar- 
ian S80c@$1 p 100 Ibs, common or 
German millet 75c@1, buckwheat sal- 
able at 1.15@1.25 

At New York, the export demand for 
leading grains appears to have les- 
sened in activity. Nevertheless the car 
situation is such that spot grain at 
the Atlantic seaboard commanded a 


premium from exporters the past 
week. No 2 red wheat was quotable 


9 


at 96ce, macaroni 94c, No 2 corn 62%c, 
hominy 3.20 p bbl, cornmeal 1.25 p 
100 Ibs. Mixed oats 35@35%ec p bu. 
White clipped 36@39c, rye 7T5c, feeding 
barley 50c, malting 65@70c. 


The Live Stock Market. 


At Chicago, offerings of range cat- 
tle larger and the genera] tendency of 
prices was downward. However at 
periods sellers braced up and about 
held the market in line. Choice 
beeves showing plerty of good hard 
flesh were in very decent request. 
Finest corn fed steers brought $6@ 
6.30 p 100 Ibs, fed westerns 4.10@5.90, 
distillery steers 4.60@5.45. 

Generally the supply of cow stuff 
showed some enlargement which en- 
abled buyers to be a trifle more inde- 
pendent. Choice heifers, however, were 
very good sale at $4@4.85, fat cows 
2.80@3.50, bulls 2.50@3.60. Calves ex- 
hibited considerable weakness, selling 
at 6.50@7 for choice lots. Canners 
moved at 1.25@2.25, feeding steers 3@ 
4.25, stockers 2.50@3.50. 

Under the influence of ample offer- 
ings the hog market had all it could 
do to hold its own. Prices are the 








lowest in six or eight months, yet com- 
pare. fairly well with a year ago, and 





are 


ago. Choice selected packing and 
shipping hogs brought $4.90@5.25, 
rough swine sold at 4.25@4.50. 


The sheep trade exhibited a com- 
parative scarcity of choice fed mut- 
tons, and such were sharply higher, best 
wethers commanding $5.50@6.15 p 100 


Ibs. Feeding yearlings $4.25@5.50, fat 
stock 5.75@6.25, feeding ewes 3.50@ 
4.39, breeding ewes 4@4.35, mutton 


ewes 4@35, inferior and cull sheep 2.25 
@4. Choice western feeding lambs 
went to the country at 6@6.50, while 
light stock sold at 4.75@6. Best fat 


lambs moved at a range of 6.75@7.70. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless othe;wise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at wiich the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. Wnen 


sold ir a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usyally seeucu. 
Beans, 

At New York, the market for pea 
beans rules about steady with quota- 
tions for choice ranging $1.70@1.80 p 
bu. Marrows in pretty good request 
at 2.70@2.80, red kidneys unchanged 
at 2.80@2.85, limas 2.60, black turtle 
3.55@3.60. 

Dressed Meats. 


At New York, pork exhibits a little 
weakness, light 8@S8%c p Ib, heavy 6 
@6%c, small roasting 10@12%c. Veal 
prices sustained but supplies accumu- 
lated somewhat late last week; prime 
quoted at 11%c p lb, buttermilk and 
grassers 4@6c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, evap apples show 
firmness, being auoted at 9@9%c p Ib, 
dried 4@5%c, cores and skins $1.50@ 
1.85 p 100 Ibs. chops 2.50@2.75. Evap 
raspberries 26@28c p Ib, huckleberries 
19@10%,¢, blackberries 9@9%c, cher- 
ries 14@15c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, local hennery stock is 
selling high, wholesaling at 35@36c p 
doz; retail prices reach 40c and above. 
Fine fresh westerns fetch 26@27c, 
checks 14@16c, refrigerators 19@23c. 

At Poston, a good demand for fey 
stock at 38@39c p doz, westerns 25@ 
28e, refrigerators 20@22c. 


At Chicago, demand good; fine 
fresh stocks bring a premium, Extras 
25c p doz, refrigerators 20c, 


Fresh Fruits. 

It is said the ’05 Wis cranberry crop 
is almost completely out of growers’ 
hands. Two big buyers who secured 
more than half the total crop claim 
shipments will not exceed 21,000 bbis 
being less than anticipated. 

The Fla orange movement is assum- 
ing larger proportions and fruit is 
showing up well in quantity. Railroads 
now estimate the total average crop of 
Cal for the coming season at 32,000 


cars, all but 2000 of which will come 
from southern counties. Shipments 


eastward of Cal green fruits for the 
season now closing will approximate 
6800 cars not including fully 2500 cars 
of apples. Trade estimates for the 
Fla orange and grapefruit output are 
close to 1,750,000 bxs. 

At New York, quinces offered freely 
and prices easy at $1.50@4 p bbl. 
ePars selling well at 5@8 for Seckel, 3 
@6 for Bartlett and 1.50@3 for Kieffer. 
Peaches about done; quotations nom- 
inally 50c@1 pb bskt. Grapes only 
steady at 10@16 p small ‘bskt or 40@ 
7> p ton. Cranberries firm at 7.50@ 
10 p bbl with choice exceeding quo- 
tations. 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York, generally the market 
is in good shape, railroads not rushing 


in supplies very freely, arrivals re- 
cently ranging around 8400 tons p 
week. Prime timothy brings 85c p 
100 Ibs, clover mixed 6c, long rye 


oat 40@45c. wheat 50@55c. 

Mill Feeds. 

The Glucose co has decided to dis- 
continue the manufacture of Chicago 
gluten meal but will turn out gluten 
feed as heretofore: Fastern quotations 
for the latter are 25@26 p ton. 

At New York, little change in prices. 
City bran 18@19 p ton, middlings 19@ 


straw 75c, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


slightly higher than two years 


99 


=), 


20, red dog cottonseed meal 28, lin- 
seed oil meal 31. 


Nuts. 
At New York, choice chestnuts good 


sale at $4.50@7 p bu: inferior weak. 
Hickory nuts firm at 1.75@2.50, pea- 
nuts 5@8c p lb, pecans 7@10c. 
Onions. 
A detailed account of the onion 


movement is given in the department 
of Commercial agriculture. 


At New York, choice grades steady; 
others easy. Orange Co yellows $1.75 
@2.25 p bag, yellows 1.25@1.7 75, state 
and western white onions 1.25@2.50 p 
bbl. 

Poultry. 

Elsewhere in this issue is given an 
outline of the turkey movement out- 
look 

At New York, large lots of dressed 
poultry going into freezers in lieu of 
any other outlet. Dressed turkeys 16 
@20c p lb, fcy eastern broilers 18@ 
24c, milk fed broilers 16@2Uc, fcy 
roasting chickens 15@2lc, medium 
weight chickens 10@12\%c, fowls 10@ 
14c, cocks 9@10c, spring ducks 15@18c, 
geese 15@20c, squabs $2@4 p doz. Live 
spring chickens 10@10%c p Ib, fowls 
10@11%c, roasters t@7c, turkeys ldc, 
ducks 60@S80c p pr, geese 1.25@1.75, 
live pigeons 25c. 

Vegetables, 

At New York, cabbage firm; red 
$20@25 p ton, white Danish $16@18, 
domestic $12@14, sweet potatoes $1.50 
@2.50 p bbl, brussels sprouts 8@1ldc p 
qt. Beets 75c@$1 p 100 bchs, carrots 
$1@1.25 p bbl, celery 15@50c p doz. 
Hothouse cukes 75c@$1.25 p doz, Fla 
$2.50@3.50 p bskt, Long Islands $2@6 


Pp bbl, cauliflower §1.50@2.25 p bbl, 
egg plants $1.50@2.50. Lettuce 40@ 
60c p bskt, or Oc@S1.5 25 p bbl, lima 


beans $1@2 p bskt, mushrooms 25@50c 





p lb. Okra 7T5c@$1.50 p bskt, Fla 1.50 
@2.50 p carrier, peppers 1@1.75 p bbl, 
peas $1@1.75 p bbl. radishes 25@Tic, 


string beans 50c@$1.50. Spinach Te 
@$1.25 p bbl, squash 75¢c@$1.25 p bbl, 
turnips do, tomatoes $2@3 p carrier 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





At New York, situation unchanged 
and still leaning in favor of sellers. 
Pippins | 5a UG 3.75 p bbl. Tallman 
sweet 2 29@3.25, Snows 2.50@4.25, Ben 
Davis 2) 50@3.7 7. Spitz ——s Spy 
2.50@4.75, Kings 2.50@5, BPaldwins 
2.590@3.75, Greenings 2.50@4.50, crabs 
2@6. 

Quality poor, fruit small and scabby. 
Prices in late Oct $3 p bb! for mer- 
chantable apples, growers selling di- 
rect from orchard. Trees generally 


struck with rust.—[L. W. H., Colum- 
bus City, Ia. ” 
Apples 60% of a full crop; quality 


good. Prices $1@1.65 pu bx.—[W. 8S. 
c., Delta Co, Col. 

Apples bringing excellent prices here 
all grades meeting ready sale. Choice 
fruit has brought $3 p bbl f o b.— 
[Correspondent Livingston Co, N Y. 

Apple crop larger and better than 
last year. Growers getting $2.40 p bbl 
and all selling—[A. N. J., Santa Cruz 
Co, Cal. 

Apple crop in this section was very 
poor and prices rule high. Windfalls 
have been selling around $2.25 p bbl 
f o b.— [Correspondent Cass Co, Mich. 

Apple growers in Van Buren Co, 
Ark, are selling with considerable free- 
dom. The fruit is hauled to market 
by the growers, and the last half of 
Oct brought 75c@$1 p bu, quality me- 
dium and crop very short. 

No changes noted in the general ap- 
ple situation. High prices prevail at 








I Am the Paint Man 






















UPPOSE you 
went to astore 
and the man 

fone 2 full — 

ions of paint on 
counter and 
ene ‘Here is some 
paint I want you 
oJ — before you 
Just spread 
ie 2 galloge o = 
your walls. When you have done so, if th 
paint is entirely satisfactory, come in and bes 
the balance of your order. f not, theee 
gallons are a present from me as a test.’ 
You woul hisk it was a mighty fais 
offer, Vy t you? 
But no paint dealer ever makes this kind 
of an offer. 
I am not saaind a as - store, 
I om running a paint factory. 
my aint is not sold over tho counter, 
it direct from my factory tu tue user 


Let me make you a better and more liber- 
al offer than the avove. 
pase! it is. 
Let e ship you an order of paint. I wil) 
pay_all freight on 6 ga.lons or more. 
You sign no contract, ghslentsen, or send 
me a yy money in advanc 
When t the paint arrives ps any 2 full 
— of the order, spread it on your Petide 
it sy cover 60 square feet, 2 coate—then 
you ou be the judge as to te whether Cg want to 
use the balance of the order or n 
ooh, seers n the balance of the paling 
will pay the freight back and the 2 gullons 
are yours, free, for the test. 
the paint spreads better—further—and 
looks better than ony paint you ever ream, and 
ou = to use the ance of the order, keep 
it t and pay me atthe end < 6 mon 
With the paint I send my 
sivned iron-clad Guarantee that it 
ve 


n-and-ink 
will last 8 


Guarantee is binding and says 
winie back at the end of the Guarantee 
period | te the LT yy is not rs represen 

I can make you tus liberas 


Let Me Give You 
2 Gallons of My Paint 


As a Test 


offer is because I manufacture and sel] paint 
in LY. new way 

ment, or paint base,—which is 
white weet zinc, coloring matter and drier— 
is ground fresh to order after your order is 
received, hermetically sealed in cans, dated 
the day it is packed, and shipped in separate 
cans 40 the oil. 
Pure Old Procese Linseed Oil is ship- 
ped t in a twin can 
~ A paint is ready to uso but NOT ready 


There are reasons for my manufacturing 
and ec fling this way. Good reason . 

Reasons thut permit me to give an 8 Year 
Guarantee. 

Briefly, eve they are: 

Paint pigmcnt is o mineral, 

Pure ons oil is a vegetable. 

When packed together t..e chemical action 
of the mineral pigment eats the life out of the 
oil—that shortens the life of the paint. 

id process |i oil is scarce on the 
market. 

Oil used god in ready mixed paint is usually 
adu! erated. 


mixec 


My oil is pure. 
= Shipping i ic separately gives you a chance 
TO 
Meady mixed paint settlee—a cement-like 


substance forms in the bo'tom of every can. 
ne can never be properly mixed b 


My method of chipping plement and oil 
separutey, does awa tling. You 
can use every drop oat of every gallos ot nz 
paint on your walls, and rou get the full life 
of the paint on your buildiags. 
. * + 
I want to tell you more about my plan. 
Just drop me a line today, whine so my 
Paint Book, copy ¢ of my Guarantee, and other 
printed matte ‘which, includes my feee in- 
strnctions - “This Little Book Tells How to 
Paint."” They are all FRE 
Do it now while you think of it. 
O. L. CHASE, 
The Paint Man, 
401 No. Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo, 








NOTE—My 8 Year Guarantee backed by $50,000 Bond. 











Hickory Nuts 


WANTED 


ANY QUANTITY 


HENRY J. PERKINS COMPANY 


Commission Merchants, Fruits and Produce 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














WE'LL PAY THE FREICHT 
jeel Tireon - $7.75, 
Tires, ‘1450. I mfg. wheels &% to 4 in, 
tread. Ton Buggies, $28.75; Sleighs, $10.75. Wrire for 
catalog. L~arn how to buy direct. Repair Wheels $4 00, 
Wagon Umbrella FRKE. N.B 008, Cincinnau,Q 





TREE PROTECTORS 


75c per 100—$5 per 1000. 


Send for samples and testimonials. 
Do not wait until Kabbits and Mice 
ruin your trees. 


WRITE US TO-DAY. 
Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans.,. Box 31. 








48-page book free, 


S ti 1e86 Ee references. 
& CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. 


|W. PATENT. 


























Jeading markets. Less news comes 
from interior districts regarding the 
sale of crops and this, coupled with 
the advanced season, indicates grow- 
ers have largely contracted their fruit. 
In pecial communication to this 
jou | J. H. Lutten & Son of Ham- 
bu report a good demand for U §S 
and Canadian apples. Baldwins $3.25 
@5 p bbl. 

(bout 25% of an apple yield. Qual- 
ity poor, getting 50c p bu in orchards. 
—{J. T. B., Burt Co, Neb. 

Winter apples 40% of a full crop. 
Fruit small and poor. Bulk stock has 
sold at $1.60 p bbl.—[G. H. C., Otse- 
go co, N Y. 


POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET 





At New York, values well sustained 
and offerings quickly absorbed. Long 
Islands bring $2.50@2.80 p 180 Ibs. 
State and westerns 2.40@2.70, Jerseys 
24 iO p bbl, Me 2.25@2.30 p bag, 
Ge in 2.15@2.25 p 168 lb sk. 


Boston, receipts slightly larger 
Choice 


bi more that required. 
Me ick TO@TSe p bu. 

ces from potato shipping sta- 
tir Cayuga Co, N Y say sales were 
r tly made at 60c p bufob. De- 
m good. 

respondents report a _ liberal 


ent of potatoes from Otsego 


| 
Co Y, quality proving very attrac- 
tir ») buyers who are paying 60c p 
b 

toes are a fair crop showing neo 
? Season a model one for fine qual- 
it k Tubers moving fast at 40c 
p [S. C. P. Kings Co, N. S. 

rding to English trade jour- 
? potato crop of Scotland this 
y promises well and that of north- 
‘ eland was one of the heaviest 
r own, yields running 15@20 tons 
! 


toes of fine quality, desirable 
n table stock and free from scab. 
I s giving 50c p bu and growers 
Crop did not yield up to 


uN t more. 
e) tations. — [Correspondent Cass 
( Mich. 


to prices hardening with earlier 
s t 25@35e p bu. Most growers 


1 old fo. A. H., Minnehaha 
Cc y. &. 

potato yield ran 65 bu p a 
as t 125 last year. Quality fair; 
some fields not worth digging. Grow- 
ers getting je p bu.—[P. L. M., Wau- 
p Co, Wiz. 

Potato crop very light here and all 
Fs ers are taking a firm view of the 
market outlook. Some predict $1 po- 
tatoes by Mar 1.—[W. F. S8S., Racine, 
W 

ito prices are advancing in this 
d t and farmers are hoping to do 
\ the crop; current quotations 
60c p bu.—[J. Bros, Wayne county, O. 

to growers here believe in good 
Pp for this year’s cron. Sales 
( ranged 35@40c p bu and the 
! is hardening.—[Correspondent 
V Buren Co, Mich. 


Potatoes are moving from Aroos- 


tool Co with great freedom this 
season total shipments aggregating 
705,800 bu up to Oct 1. Shipments 
11 gz Sept were 588,500 bu. Aroos- 
t Co, Me, potato growers are 
fecling in a cheerful mood over the 
Outlook for sale of crops. Some sales 
noted recently at $1.25@1.30 p hbl and 
many are holding for 1.50@1.75. It 
is interesting to note that at this 
time a year ago tubers were selling 
there at 1@1.10. 


_ At Chicago, generally the demand 
is good and prices average 75@100% 
higher than a year ago. Fcy rurals 
and Burbanks 70@72c p bu. 


The American Breeders’ Associa- 
tion is to hold its second annual meet- 
ing at Lincoln, Neb, Jan 17-19, ’06. It 
will be recalled that this is a very 
comprehensive assn relating not only 
to animal life, but also to plant breed- 
ing. Prof W. M. Hays of Washington, 
D C is the secretary, and exhaustive 
plans are being made for a successful 
and helpful meeting at Lincoln. In- 
formation regarding railroad rates and 
local accommodations may be secured 
by applying to him or to the chairman 
of the local committee, Dr A. T. Peters 
of Lincoln, Neb. 


THE LATEST 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMEBIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
a 2314 24 22 
04. .23% @24 231% 22% 
"03.. 22@23 22% @23 21% 


At New York, firmness the rule. Se- 
lect emy tubs 23@23%c p Ib, imit cmy 
18% @19e, faetory 17%c. State dairy 
not offered freely; quotations 21@ 
22i%,ec, packing stock 16@17c. 

New York—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
23@24c p Ib, prints 24@25%c, dairy 21 
@2Ac. At Albany, tubs ¢22@23c, 
prints 23@24c, dairy 20@22c.—At Buf- 
falo, tubs 21@22c, western prints 23@ 
24%c, dairy 19@20c.—At Rochester, 
dairy tubs 283%c, prints 24%c, dairy 
21c.—At Watertown, farmers’ cmy 22 
@23c,.fcy dairy 19@21c. 

At Boston, the market holds its own. 
Choice cmy free sale at 223% @24c p Ib, 
dairy 19@20c, packing 16@l1ic. 

At Chicago, a good trade noted and 
prices holding their own, Storage 
stocks being drawn upon more freely. 
Extra cmy 22c p Ib, dairy 18@20c. 

The Cheese Market. 
At New York, supplies lessening and 


market strong. Fine fcy cheddars 
fetch 18%@13%c p Ib. Factories 


throughout York state are now clos- 
ing down for the season. 

At Boston, prices on the up turn. 
Fey New York state twins bring 13% 
@13%,¢ p Ib. 

At Chicago, demand maintained and 
prices hold firm. Choice twins 13@ 
13%c p Ib. Daisies 138%@1l4c. Young 
Americas do, brick 104%@11%c. 

SO 


National Grange Next Week. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Grange next week at Atlantic City, N 
J, promises to be a record breaker. 
Patrons from every state where the 
grange is organized will be on hand and 
many special excursions will be run 
from the central, eastern and New 
England states. It is doubtful if ever 
so much enthusiasm was shown in an- 
ticipation of this important session. 
The New Jerey state grange, under 
the leadership of George W. F. Gaunt 
as master, has been at work for 
months preparing for this meeting. 
Everything is in ship-shape, and some 
Patrons have already arrived at this 
famous resort as we go to press. Some 
of the prominent workers who will 
take part at this meeting are shown 
on first cover page of American Agri- 
culturist. 








Legal Holidays on Rural Routes— 
In reply to a communication of 
Stephen Lyle, of Muskingum county, O, 
in which he states that the order sus- 
pending service on rural routes on hol- 
idays should be revoked, on the ground 
that it delays the delivery of a con- 
siderable quantity af mail. The fourth 
assistant postmaster-general says: Af- 
ter due consideration of the matter, in 
view of the fact that rural letter car- 
riers are not allowed any leave with 
pay, it was decided to suspend service 
on al] rural routes on the following 
holidays: New Year’s day, Washing- 
ton’s birthday, Decoration day, Inde- 
pendence day, the first Monday in 
September, known as Labor day, and 
such day as the President may desig- 
nate as Thanksgiving day. Under the 
regulations postmasters are author- 
ized to observe these holidays in ad- 
dition to Christmes, but it is required 
that on such days offices must be kept 
open a sufficient length of time to meet 
the public convenience. Accordingly, 
a patron of a rural route, if it is nec- 
essary that he receive. his mail on a 
holiday, may obtain the same by cal- 
ling at the post-office, the same as on 
Sundays when there is no service on 
rural routes.” 


Nothing Will Give a Poultry Keeper 
so accurate an idea of his mistakes 
and the way to correct them as keep- 
ing a careful poultry record.—[E. N. 
B., New York. 
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One Half The Work 
With Doubled Profits, 


This is what the use of 


a DE LAVAL CREAM 


SEPARATOR means to anyone milking three or more 


cows. 


washing of crocks and pans, 


It does away with the handling of ice and water, the 
produces twice the amount of 


cream and butter that can be secured by any other process, 
and leaves the skimmilk sweet and warm for the calves. By 
reason of these great savings a DE LAVAL machine will pay 
for itself in a few months, and will continue to earn its cost 
every few months during its lifetime, which has proven to be 


from fifteen to twenty-five years. 

The season of high_ butter prices will soon be here. NOW 
is the time to secure a DE LAVEL machine and prepare to 
make the most of these high prices. By doing so the machine 
will save enough butter-fat to half pay for itself before the 


winter is over. 


Without a DE LAVAL this butter-fat will be 


wasted, which means the loss of just so many dollars. 

The local agent, whether you wish to buy a DE LAVAL 
or not will he pleased to call on you and explain the benefits 
of the DE LAVAL and our easy paying plan, by which you 


may make the machine earn 
particulars sent free on request. 


its own cost. 


Catalogue and 
Write today. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co, 


& Canal Sre., 
CHICAGO. 
#218 Fusert Sreeer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
@ & 11 Drumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


{21 Youvuce Squang, 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 Yor« Steaer, 
TORONTO. 

248 McDermorT Avenue. 
WINNIPEG. 

















A HIGH GRADE HAMMERLESS 


Shotoun tor 8.50 


delivered by express prepaid 
to any address in the VU. S. 


HOPKINS & ALLEN 
hammerless single barrel shot- 
gun has all the features of a 
high grade hammerless double 
gun. 

It cocks by the top lever— 
automatic safety. The steel 
frame is drop forged and beauti- 
fully case hardened. This shot- 
gun has a full pistol grip-stock, 
rubber butt plate, and cap; 
decarbonized steel barrel, auto- 
matic shell ejector, CHOKE 
BORED—12, 16 and 20gauge. 
A gun you can depend on in 
any emergency. An accurate 
and reliable gun. Special 
price $8.50. Every household 
should have at least one good 
gun for sport and for protec- 
tion. Write today. 


If your dealer does not 
handle it we will send it 
to you by express paid to 
any address in the U. S. 
on receipt of price. 

Send TODAY for our 
illustrated catalogue 
and our interesting 
book ‘‘ My First Rifle’’ 
by Captain Jack 
O’Connell, the fa- 
mous rifle expert, late 
of Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West. FREE 
on request, 


HOPKINS é ALLEN ARMS CO., 





106 Franklin St., Norwich, Conn. 






































Twenty-five Bushels 
of WHEAT 


to the Acre 


means a productive capacity 
in dollars of over 


$16 perAcre 


This on land, which has cost 
the farmer nothing, but tho 
price of tilling it, tells its own 
story. The 


Canadian 
== Government 


gives absolutely free to every settier 
160 acres of such land. 

Lands adjoining can be purchased at 
from #6 to $10 per acre from railroads 
and other corporations. 

Already 175,000 farmers from the 
United States have made their homes 
in Canada, 

For pamphlet ‘20th Century Canada,” 
and ‘ali information apply to W. DBD. 
SOOTT, Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, 
Caneda; or 
Canadian Government Agent, 818 House Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
or Thos. Duncan, Syracuse Bank Bulldiag, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mention this paper. 


The HESSLER 


STILL LEADS 























TESSLER BOX not 
RURAL MAIL BOX the imitation, Agents 
Wanted in every town. 


HH. E. Hessler Co., Factory 6, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





THE PROMISE OF LIFE. 
pre achment by Herbert Myrick to the New York Episcopal 
Clergymen's Association. 

An attempt to show that God, nature and man, and all 
‘Things animate and inanimate, are part of one universa! 
whole, which promotes happiness contentment and satisfac - 
tion to each individual, “provided only we know how to 
dive.” In simple language is pointed out the union of 
science and religion in a manner thet carries inspiration to 
the weak, the struggling or the strong Contains mary 
practical suggestions toward the better life, physical, mental 
and epitituel. 5x 7 inches, bound in cloth and go , hand- 
somely printed on fine peper, a beautiful book—Price 5° 
cents postpaid. Published by Orange Judd Company 52 
Lafayette Place, New. York. AN APPROPRIATS UIFT 
FOR THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS OK NEW YEAR'S. 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, tie 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspo1.d- 
ence from our friends in the south, If 
you are puzzl over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soul, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Make this your own paper, 

~and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 


GEORGIA. 
Southern Dairy Interests Discussed. 








The 11th annual convention of the 
Georgia dairy and live stock associa- 
tion was held at Macon, last week. It 
was probably one of the most import- 
ant meetings of its kind ever held in 
the south. The Georgia farmers’ fair 
and live stock exposition was on in 
Macon at the same time. This added 
interest for the members and delegates 
attending. The crowds were fairly 
large, but it is promised that the at- 
tendance will be far better at the next 
annual meeting. Pres Geo A. Smith 
of the Macon fair association, made 
the address of welcome and talked in- 
terestingly of dairy and live stock in 
the south and said that one citizen of 
Dublin, Va, recently sold 547 cattle for 
$65,000 and a Florida farmer selis 
$110,000 worth annually and Georgia 
farmers should do as well or better. 

He urged more attention to cereal 
crops and said if this was given we 
would soon have packing houses in our 
midst and that farmers ought to urge 
the legislature to appropriate at least 
$20,000 annually to further the dairy 
and live stock interests of the state. 
Pres B. W. Hunt of the association, 
made the response and annual address. 
He dwelt at length on the value of the 
dairy cow, but that she must be dealt 
with gently. thinks there still is 
room for raising beef cattle, horses 
and mules. About 12% of Georgia’s 
cotton crop goes to Atlanta for mules, 
is 60,000 are sold there annually, cost- 
ing the farmers $8,400,000, which is 
one half the net income from the en- 
tire cotton crop of the state. The next 
address was made by Prof J. F. Dug- 
gar, director of the Alabama experi- 
ment station. His subject was Legu- 
minous forage plants. He declared the 
cowpea to be the leader of all plants 
of this class in the south, but said that 


farmers must not discourage the 
planting of any of the leguminous 
plants. 


According to his experiments the 
growth of one ton of pea vine hay was 
worth $9 for nitrogen alone. ‘Lhe cry- 
ing need of the south is the growire 
of live stock, but leguminous crops 
must also be grown in order for tne 
work to be successful. Grazing of the 
cowpea crop was advised and clover 
and vetch were recommended for win- 
ter cover crops in order to keep land 
from washing where the terrace sys- 
tem is in use, he advocated the sow- 
ing of clover and vetch on the terraces 
in order to keep down obnoxious 
weeds. W. Gettys, of Athens, Tenn, 
famous the world over for his position 
in the Jersey dairy world, was the next 
speaker. The first assertion he made 
was that Georgia imported nine-tenths 
of her dairy supplies. “You mean we 
import one-tenth and produce nine- 
tenths,” interrupted Pres Hunt. “I 
mean what I said,’”’ retorted Mr Gettys. 
300D DAIRY PRODUCTS IN GREAT DEMAND, 

The argument waxed warm and Mr 
Hunt was overwhelmed with figures. 
Mr Gettys said that in the last 15 years 
he had sold $11,000 worth of butter to 
one Atlanta woman and $30,000 worth 
to a grocer in the same city. He said 
that Georgia has numerous small 
herds of dairy cattle and they are 
growing. Live stock farming requires 
but little labor and there is no need 
to hunt a market, for it was right at 
their doors. After Mr Gettys’ speech 


the meeting adjourned until eve~ing. 

During the interim Mr Gettys judged 

A large crowd 
1 


the cattle. watched 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


him and much interest was manifested. 
While all did not win first prizes they 
were satisfied with Mr Gettys’ decis- 
ions. 

The delegates met in the evening 
at the city hall at 7.30. President 
Hunt introduced Prof W. J. Spillman 
of the national department of agricul- 
ture. He said in part that the four 
years of progress along these lines in 
the south has been astonishing. Still 
we had need to go further into diver- 
sification. The single crop system 
sooner or later brings disaster. Take 
your rice farmers here on the coast 
whose lands five years ago were worth 
$250 per acre and today they could 
not be mortgaged for 10 cents an acre. 
Any type of live stock farming is the 
essence of diversification and you 
might as well begin it now and not 
wait till you are driven toit. The boll 
weevil is coming toward Georgia at 
the rate of 50 miles a year and there 
is no way to stop them. Five years 
of the boll weevil brings prosperity. 
Have no king on your farms, dethrone 
this cotton monarch you have and 
place everything in its right sphere. 

Georgia’s greatest expense is her 
fertilizer and most of it could be 
grown here, for the cowpea is superior 
to clover. The cattle tick is no hind- 
rance for science and practice have 
found a way to abolish the nuisance 
and in 15 years it will be driven from 
the south, if farmers will co-operate. 
Hay farming alone is profitable and 
down in Shreveport, La, the farmers 
have formed a hay trust and the mini- 
mum price is $15 per ton. L. S. Hard- 
in, of Chicago, made an interesting ad. 
dress on Problems in milk production. 
His talk was to young men and women 
and he emphasized the importance of 
small things. Referring to the past he 
said that there had been no improve- 
ment from the time of Nineveh down 
to 40 years ago when he and a Swed- 
ish dairyman began work on improved 
methods. He recounted his experience 
and the success attending his efforts 
until the cream separator came and 
put him out of business. 

At the morning session, the second 
day, I. C. Wade, of Cornelia, presided, 
as Pres Hunt was called home on ur- 
gent business. F. J. Merriam, of At- 
lanta, gave a short talk and after him 
came Prof C. M. Connor, vice-director 
of the Florida experiment station who 
spoke on Silos and silage. He said the 
prime necessity, in order to increase 
production of dairy products in the 
south, was to get better cows and im- 
prove methods. He stated that on one 
acre at the experiment station they 
grew 24 tons of sorghum and 15 tons 
of essex rape in one year. He was in- 
terrupted ty Geo Dillon of Macon who 
asked for some information on various 
points and soon Prof J. F. Duggar and 
Prof B. H. Rawl engaged in the dis- 
cussion and it was lively and interest-. 
ing for several minutes. Prof Ed H. 
Webster, chief of dairy division of the 
national department of agriculture, 
spoke on Dairying in the south. He 
said do not wait to be driven to the 
work, but get at it now for the time 
will come when this state will revolu- 
tionize the dairy industry of the whole 
country. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION ADVANCED, 

After him came his associate, Prof 
B. H. Rawl,expert southern dairy hus- 
bandry, whose subject was Feeding the 
cow. He advised good cows, demon- 
strating the difference between a poor 
cow and a good one by actual figures 
and declared that farmers could and 
should grow all their own forage and 
some for their improvident neighbors. 
At the evening session Prof Andrew 
M. Soule, director of the experiment 
station of Virginia, told of the work of 
the institutes in his state where they 
had held 50 meetings which had been 
attended by 10,000 farmers. He said 
agricultural education was the great- 
est need, and farmers should act on 
the matter. With 224,000 farmers in 
Yeorgia, there is only $35,000,000 
worth of live stock. Silage can be 
raised in Georgia with little trouble 
and when fed in connection with cot- 
tonseed meal makes the richest kind 
of food. That 400 pounds of beef can 
be made with a ton of such food when 
fed to improved cattle and Georgia 
can feed 300,000 such cattle and put 
them on the market each year. 

As it is, there are only 535,000 cattle 
in the state. He argued against clear 
cultivation and said that two-thirds of 


the land. now in cotton should be 
abandoned, that Georgia soil must be 
good to stand the exacting test put on 


it by Georgia farmers and grasses and . 


legumes are the only means to restore 
the worn out fertility. Farm book- 
keepers are badly needed, so we can 
tell where profit lies. There is really no 
trouble in the markets, for the de- 
mand for every good thing exceeds 
the supply and the Smithfield, Virginia, 
country cured ham, selling for 30 cents 
per pound was cited as an example. 
His ambition, he declared, was to take 
a carload of Virginia raised cattle to 
Chicago and force the packers there 
to admit they were as good as any 
western cattle that ever were marketed 
anywhere. He said he had succeeded 
in making a beef dress 63% by feeding 
cowpea hay, corn silage and cotton- 
seed meal and the flavor was unex- 
celled. 

Farm and village improvement was 
discussed by Miss Annie Blalock of 
Yatesville. She handled the subject in 
@ convincing manner. She believed 
every boy and girl ought to be taught 
the essential principles of construction 
and should learn by doing. She said 
that we need to clear away the rubbish 
and beautify the homes and farms, 
develop character while we encourage 
commercial and industrial progress. 
The front steps are down, the window 
panes are gone and there is nothing 
to appeal to the young man. When 
you disobey aesthetic law you disobey 
economical law. We must beautify 
our surroundings and it must be done 
through dairy and live stock farming. 
She asked for trained labor, better 
methods, first-class immigrants, better 
schools, village improvement societies, 
and told her hearers to bear in mind 
that the south would shape the future 
of the whole country. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED. 


The new constitution was adopted 
creating the offices of district vice- 
presidents for each congressional dis- 
trict and some other changes were also 
made. The election of officers for the 
ensuing year took place with the fol- 
lowing results: President , George 
Dillon of Macon; vice-president, J. Q. 
Noland of McDonough; and secretary- 
treasurer, C. L. Willoughby of Experi- 
ment. A resolution was then offered, 
and unanimously adopted, thanking 
the Macon fair association for the 
courtesies extended and thanking the 
speakers for the services rendered. 





Georgia Crops in General. 





winter grain has 
been delayed by the dry weather. 
Early sown grain is up, but only a 
few fields are to be seen. ‘The corn 
harvet is about over and the yield 
and quality is exceptionally fine. Cot- 
ton picking is finished, practically 
speaking, from Macon southward and 
eastward, while in central northwest 
Georgia some remains to be picked. 

The Georgia farmers’ fair and live- 
stock exposition closed in Macon Fri- 
day, November 3, after a two weeks’ 
run, during which time many thous- 
ands of visitors came to the city. The 
success of the fair is an honor to 
Pres George A. Smith and Sec Eu- 
gene Anderson and shows that the 
people of the state appreciate Macon’s 
position in pushing forward the farm- 
ing interests of the state even if it 
did not get the state fair. The Macon 
fair was hard to beat. 

The hunting season opened in Geor- 
gia November 1, quail quite plentiful 
and opossum hunting is the order of 
the night. Many trespassers are yet 
ignorant of the “pass” law which re- 
quires a pass when hunting on another 
man’s land. The state attorney gen- 
eral at Atlanta will furnish copy of 
hunting laws to all interested. The 
making of Georgia cane syrup is on in 
earnest in south Georgia and the new 
product is coming on the market rap- 
idly. Prices for labor in the cane 
belt are very high and workers are 
going there from other sections, 


The planting of 





The magazine number of American 
Agriculturist, September 2, 1905, was 
a wonderful step in a good direction. 
I find much of value and interest in 
each issue. The new magazine fea- 
ture will be doubly appreciated by all 
your readers.—[Prof C. L.. Willoughby, 
Dairyman of the Georgia Experiment 
Station. 


-_-- 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
South Carolina Fair in Retrospect, 


The 37th annual fair of the state 
agricultural and mechanical society 
was, from points of attendance and 
finances, a success. In many depart- 
ments the exhibits overflowed the 
space allotted, but in others there 
seemed to be a lack of interest which 
will result in a revision of the entire 
premium list. Particularly gratifying 
to the officers was the livestock exhib- 
it. The thoroughbreds consisted of 
Devons, Jerseys, Ayrshires and a few 
other breeds. Jerseys were also en- 
tered from other states in the open-to- 
the-world contest, but were not very 
numerous. Many thoroughbred and 
standard bred horses were displayed, 
necessitating the erection of temporary 
stalls. Much of the success along 
these lines may be attributed to the 
large number of county fairs which 
have been held throughout the state 
during the past few years. These 
fairs have paid special attention to 
the livestock departments and south- 
ern farmers are gradually awakening 
to the importance of this industry. 

There was a large number of entries 








in the swine department, but they 
were mostly confined to Berkshires 
and Poland Chinas. Probably the 


most valuable display of the entire 
fair was the exhibit arranged by Com- 
missioner E. J. Watson of the depart- 
ment of immigration and commerce, 
Every industry and nearly all of the 
resources of the state had been col- 
lected and were artistically shown. 
Exhibits from the mills and rich tim- 
ber lands, as well as the cotton, grain, 
fruit and vegetables attracted general 
attention and did more for the state 
with outsiders than any other feature 
of the fair. In the fine arts and house- 
hold department the entries were up to 
the standard. 


KENTUCKY. 


Jefferson Co—Much corn husking 
has been done, and the corn shows 
a very good yield. Hay and oats are 
in poor condition to command a fair 
price, as much of it is moldy. Wheat 
planting has not been as general as 
usual, this year. Farmers are paying 
more attention to truck farming. Sec- 
ond crop potatoes are yielding exceed- 
ingly well and are selling at $2 p bbl 
in the Louisville market, but most of 
these are shipped away. Onion sets 
sell ct “459 to F.HO p bbl. Onion 
seed, $1.20 to $1.40 p Ib. Berries and 
smail iruits are not in geod cond@gition 
as the farmers were unable to keep 
the weeds in check. 








Stanford Co—Rains very abundant 
and greatly retarded farm work. 
Fall grass the best for years. Stock 
cattle plentiful. Mule colts high and 


searce. Feed plentiful. Winter ap- 
ples searce; they have bee. falling 
off badly. 


VIRGINIA, 





Halifax Co—-Corn crop a good one, 
and most of it has been housed. No 
searcity of hogs, and plenty of corn to 
fatten them on. Recent sales of to- 
bacco from South Boston beat all rec- 
ords for that place. The average price 
has been about &c p Ib. 


Emporia Fair Association—A num- 
ber of prominent men in this section 
have gotten together and organized 
a fair assn, capitalized at $10,000, for 
the purpose of holding an annual agri 
fair at Emporia. An excellent site 
for the exhibitions has been selected, 
with a splendid natural race course, 
and the promoters will begin work at 
once to make the fair a success. 

A Virginia State Fair—It is now 
practically settled that Va is once 
more to have a state fair. The revival 
will, it is expected, come next fall at 
Richmond. The great success of the 
southwest Va fair at Radford, when a 
pertect horde of people flocked to that 
city from all over the state and sur- 
rounding states, was responsible for 
the awakening of enthusiasm in re- 
storing the state fair and steps to this 
end have been taken to the extent 
and the fair seems now a surety. There 
has been much talk of asking N C to 
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unite with Va and hold an interstate 
fair and it is not at all improbable 
that the fair will be held in this way. 
Much attention is to be given to the 
srrangement of the exhibitien itself. 
It is propesed to have all the exhib- 
its from any one country or city 
erouped in one place and to offer 
handsome prizes:for the best county 
or city exhibit. One great building 
will held these exhibits and when the 
fair is mot in progress this building, 
which will be substantial and even 
handsome, will be used as am audi- 
torium or assembly hall, seating 15,000 
to 20,000 people. 

\lbemarie Co—Although there have 
been frequent frosts, many trees have 
iurned out a second crop of buds, 
blossoms and leaves. Some of the ap- 
ple and cherry trees are again in 
bioom, Capt Adams, who lives near 
Scottsville, recently brought to town 
a bunch of green apples on a twig, 
each as large as a partridge egg. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Duplin Co—Cotton crop in this sec- 
tion will net exceed over two-thirds 
of last year’s yiel4. Farmers mar- 
keting slowly since the drop in prices. 

is expected that they will hold for 
16% Mere pea-vine hay thar usual, it 
s all cut and cured in fine shape. Hog 
cholera raging in this couniy. All 
other stock in fine condition. 

Davis Co-——Farmers very busy sow- 
ing wheat; a large acreage is being 
seeded. Early sown wheat is looking 
fine, but the season has been dry and 
seeding retarded. Large quantities of 
peas have been picked, as their value 
as land improvers is being discovered. 





Chatham Co—Crops of corn and 


cotton estimated at about half of av- 
erage, owing to so much rain in sum- 
mer. Wheat about a fourth of crop, 
Farmers have had a beautiful fall 
for gathering crops and sowing grain. 
Very little rain since first of Sept. 
lrish potatoes very poor. Meat pros- 
pects good. 

Franklin Co—The year has been 2 
rather poor one for all crops here. 
Cotton and tobacco are at least a third 
less than usual and corn is below an 
average. The pea crop was large and 
abundant, and the season unusually 
favorable for saving the thay. ‘This 
will insure an abundance of forage for 
cattle and horses. The season has 
been good, also, for gathering the cot- 
ton crop, and it is largely picked al- 
ready. There is but littl stain in the 
cotton as there was so little rain on it. 
Farmers seem disposed to hold for 
higher prices. where they can do so. 


TEXAS. 








Cooke Co—The dry weather here al- 
most ruined crops. Cotton will hardly 
average 4% bale p acre. Not much 
corn raised here, as milo maize and 
other feedstuffs stand the drouth bet- 
ter. People here haul water from the 
Colorado river, as wells and tanks are 
almost dry. Wages good. Lumber 
high, $25 to $30 p 1000 ft. 

Lavaca Co—The cotton crop for this 
vear has been better than for several 
years. Good prices have placed farm- 
ers in much better financial condition 
than usual. The corn crop is short 
in some sections, but the surplus in 
other portions of the county will be 
sufficient to meet all demands. But 
very little rain since July. No fall 
gardens. 


Hopkins ©o—tThis is a great farm- 


ing section. The south and eastern 
part of the county is timber, sandy 
land, good for fruits and for all kinds 
of vegetables. Corn and cotten also 
srow fine. The western and northern 
part is prairie—some black land, but 
mostly samady. Corn, cotton, wheat, 
oats, ete, all grow fine, also grasses 
of most every kind. 


Quarantine Line Changed—sStock- 


men are interested in the order is- 
sued by the sec of agri removing the 
restrictions as to the splenetic fever 
from certain parts of Tex. The most 
important amendment is the removal 
ef the quarantine from the western 
part of Pecos to. | eatieadatear wales 


f 


czar in a decree giving the empire a 





AMONG 


cluded all of the county. The amend- 
ment releases the district in the higher 
altitude, described in a general way 
by including the part where the drain- 
age is to the north and west. That 
part of the former regulations which 
provides that no cattle shall be moved 
or allowed to move without inspection 
from the counties of Crane, Scurry, 
Fisher, and that portion of Peces co 
lying north and west of the line. 
through Pecos co, is reveked. 

Imbbock Co—Crops of all kinds 
about matured. Corn is a good crop, 
maize fine, kafir corn extra good, po- 
tatoes excellent, all truck and garden 
stuff excellent. Grass was never bet- 
ter and cattle are fat. 


Freedom in Reussia—A great boon 
for Russia has been granted by the 





constitution. Civil liberty is accorded 
with greatly extended suffrage, free- 
dom of speech and assembly. The 
czar gives up his autocratic power 
and the lawmaking will hereafter be | 
by the douma te which the people 
will elect representatives. 
Witte, the recent peace commissioner 
has been made premier and has charge 
of reorganizing the government. 





Cotton Prices Showed Strength—Va- | 
rious influences in the cotton trade | 


THE FARMERS 


LIVE STOCK. 


POLANDCHINAS-—Six weeks pigs $5; pairs not 
akin, four mouths old, $19; single pig §10, until 
November 20. <A splendid lot, write quick. B. H. 
ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa, 


POLAND-CH'NAS—Roars ready for service of 
the first premium pedigree stock, Write for prices, 
H. A, LAMPHERE, Weedspert, Cayuga County, 








CHESTER WHITE SWINE, Barred vp 
Rock chickens, Buff Orpington cockerels; good 
a prices right. H. A. THATCHER, Lack, 
a 


CHESTER WHITE PiGS—Sprimg boars ready 
for service. Barred Plymouth Rooks. Fine stock 
a specialty, SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 


BERKSHIRES—Service boars, §10 to $25; bred 
sews; pigs not related; Angora goats, Write 
CLARK BROS, , Freeport, oO 

BERK SHIRES—Service boara, gilts, bred 
apen. Of the best breeding registered, HULL 
FARMS, Eatontown, N J. 


THOROUGHBRED Red “Pollea bull calves, and 
@ 1 © swine, at Springdale farm. E J, ADAMS, 
Adams Basin, N Y, 
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REGISTERED BLACK | ESSEX pigs; thrifty, 
well+bred stock, CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little 
Valley, N ¥. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





WANTED—Reliable farmers to grow seed oats 
on shares. Write for particulars. KNIGHT & 
SOSTWEE, Howat, N Y. 


“POTATOES Bliss, Cobbler, Carman, 1, Ohio, Noro- 
ton, Rose, Six Weeks; eighty kinds, CHARLES 
FORD, Fishers, N Y. 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET ASPARAGUS qoots, 
rhubarb, etc, Low rates, SAMUEL C. DE COU. 
Moorestown, N J. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


KIL-O-SCALE, great San Jose scale destroyer, 
References: Prof _— B. Smith, entomologist, 
New Jersey; Prof L. R. Taft, herticniturist, Mich- 
igan. One gallon to 2 gallons water. Half bar- 
rels, per gallon, $1; gallon cans, $1.50; 5-gaTlon cans, 
$6.50; 10-gnllon cans, $1250, GRIFFITH & TUR- 
NER ©0O 21 N Pace St, Baltimore, Md. 

“THE ” CEMENT WORKER'S HANDBOOK ” 
tells you all about cement work. How to build 
walls, floors, walks, tanks, cisterns, fence posts, 
ete, etc; bound in cloth: second editien, Send 
50 cents to W. H. BAKER, Wadsworth, 0, 


READY-MADE WIRE FENCE, best grade, 2- 
inch high, lic per 10d; 35-inch, 20c: 45-inch, %ec. De- 
sermptrve circulars free, CASE BROS, Colchester, 
A 














PURE-BRED SHROPSHIRES, Canadian and 
JESSIE CARRIER, Fulton, NY. 


me ired. 


© I Cs FOR SALE—Young sows, 6 weeks, reg- ' 
istered stcck, $6. JOHN TYMMS, “Warren, v. 


“CHOICE REGISTERED Hampshire Down rams, 
cheap R. S. PARSONS, Binghamton, N Y, 


THOROUGHBRED ANGORA goats. ~ Price rea- 
sonable. G. B, HOOVER, Grove City, oe 








operated in favor of higher prices. | *" 


Quotations at N Y for short middling 
shot over the llc p lb mark, nearing 
11%c. Reported rains in the south- 
west tended to give an impetus to 
trading. However, there proved to be 
considerable realizing at the advance. 
Advices from Ala and the Carolinas 
say the disposition of farmers is to 
hold their new cotton. Pres Harvie , 
Jordan of the Southern Cotton Assn 
says officials of English and U S spin- 
ners’ assn, within the past few months 
have asked for a conference with of- | 
ficials of the Southern cotton assn to 
bring about a closer and more direct 
relation with the producers and the 
establishment of stable prices for the 
product. This conference will be held 
either in Europe er America on a date 
te be agreed upon in the near future. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 











THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valo- | 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wich to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each imitial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies to this 

COPY must be receil Friday to guarantee 


. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS —_ SALE” pa “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this bead, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATS for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
pe be is only five cents a word each insertion. 


"AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


POULTRY 8U SUPPLIES. 


50 LBS CRUSHED oyster oyster shells for $2. Price 
list cf chick feeds free. CASE BROS, Colches- 
ter, Ct. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


IF YOU WANT your hay, fruit, produce, butter, 
eggs, etc, to bring top market prices, send to-day 
fer our dllustrated booklet giving references and | 
method of handling goods, Market quotations, 
stencils, ae cards, etc, sent free wpon request, 
F. fi. ae & COMPANY, 104 Muray St, 
New to x ¥. 


ONIONS, apples, potatoes, fruits, poultry, butter, | 
eggs, hay, straw and produce. GIBBS & BRO, 
Piriladelphia, Bstablished 184. Prompt 














PGULTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes, fruits, produce 
sold, highest prices, T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. | 


DOGS, RABBITS and “OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN FOX, beagle anda | 
rabbit bounds. Good timters and trailers, Stamps | 
for cirevlar. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, West Ches- 
ter, Pa, 


400 FERRETS, some traimed. Price list and 
book mailed free. N. A. KNAPP, enenmninn oO. 


“POR SALE—Scotch h Collie puppies. R. M. BUS- 
TON, McKeesport, fa. 











PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, C Collie 
pups, ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 





PRIZE HOLSTEINS for sale cheap. W. M, 
BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa, 

FIRST PRIZE Guernsey bell calf, reasonable, 
JESSE THOMPSON, Lisbon, N Y, 





POLAND-CHINAS—Service boars; sows bred. L. 
C, NIXON, Lebanon, 0, 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BARRED, BUFF AND WHITE Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks, $3 each, 
— far trio. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, 

Lancaster Co, Pa. 











“COCKERELS! « ©CvC KERELS!! COCKERELS!!! 
—Crackerjacks, at $1 each; Single Comb White 
Legherns; order now. FORTWILLETT POULTRY 
YARDS, Fort Plain, N Y 





BRONZE TURKEYS, $5 to §7 pair, Muscovy 
ducks, Langshans, Indian Games, Plymeuth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, cheap. Write CLARK BROS, Free- 
port, 0, 


FOR SALE—I6 Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
cockerels. They are very fine. Chamberlin’s strain, 
J, G. BRGOMALL, Elkin Park, Pa, 

~ 2000 POULTRY, ferrets, dogs, pigeons, hares, etc. 
Booklet free; ag colored 60-page book, 10c, 
J. A, BERGEY, Ses ¥, Telford, Pa. 





MAMMOTH BLACK “turkeys, first winners at 
Herald Square, 1904, first at Hagerstown, 190%, B, 
F. JONES, South Montrose, Pa. 





10 WHITE LPGHORN and Rhotle Island Red 
cockerels and pullets for sale cheap. W. H. DICK- 
INSON, Whitney Point, N Y,. 


So 3 M ANOKIN “WHITE LEGHORN cockerels, 15 
cents each, if ordered immediately, ROBERT B. 
PUSEY, Princess Anne, Md. 





SALE—30 White Wyandottes; 
STEPHEN 


PULLETS FOR 
strong farm-raised birds at $1 each. 
ie CHAPIN, Wolcott, N Y. 


WHITE LEGHORNS, Wrandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons and Hamburgs. CLYDE BURNESON, West 
Bridgewater, Pa, 


“BARRED ROCK cockerels, $1.50 each, Direct 
from Tompson’'s s ringlet strain, CLYDE MILSFAW, 
Kilington, N Y. 





WHAT?—Prize-winning Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels. A. B. COVENTRY, Rome, N Y, has them, 





“BUFF TURKEYS—Larcest strain, Orpington 
cockercls, WILLIS WILSON, Chandlersville, 0. 
BARRED ROCKS, going cheap. SHREWS- 
BURY POULTRY YARDS, Shrewsbury, Pa. 

“% BUFF ROCK cockerels. BRANCH VALLEY 
POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 


SINGLE COMB White ‘Leghorns, 
MOTER, | Fort Plain, No x 


BOSE ~ COMB Rhode Island Reda EDWIN 
BAUM, Potsdam, N ¥, 


“HOMER PIGEONS for sale. F, D, FREEBORN, 











GRANT 


| Knoxville, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


5 H P SECOND-HAND gasoline engine, as good 
as new. Also all sizes and stwles new engines. 

Catalog . PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 
Philedciphia Bourse Building. 


FIVE-SAW fodder shredder, grinding mill, cob 
erusher; all in good order, cheap; freight paid. 
PENNA BERKSHIRE COMPANY, Fannettsburg, 





FOR SALE—Kevystone well driller, size 3 trac- 
tion, good as new. at a reduced pricen, J. A. 
PERKINS, Steel, 0. 





ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use; 
comfortable, convenient and cheap: write for cir- 
cular, Mfd by RCY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 








PAINT FROM MITA. to brush direct, write 
RARITAN PAINT MILL, New Brighton, Staten 
Island, N Y. 





FINE SPITZENBERG, Newtown Pippins, Lady 
apples, $1.25 to $3 per box. E. L, OLARKSON, 
‘Tevet, N Y¥. 


~RUY 1 Union Lock poultry fence of CASE. BROS, 
Colchester, Ct. Price list free 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 


Read by Naif a Million People Each Week 


ATIERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


“FOR SAI SALE—Farm of 300 acres, one-third in cul- 
tivation, balance timber and pasture land; near 
railroad. good markets; price $5000. Address 
——— ETHEREDGK, Great Bridge, Norfolk 
County, V. 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
bearers. Owners wishing to sell call or write PHLL- 
LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
York. 

TRUCK; POULTRY, FRUIT AND GARDEN 
farms of all sizes, best land, climate and market 
in U S&S Write, statimg your wants to BOX 302, 
Emporia, Va. 


~ FLORIDA—Por investments, i farms, tram 
poultry and cattle ranches. For rticulars 
Reerature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palathe, 























FARM FOR SALE, located in commercial onion 
belt af Ohio, fine location; a bargain, Address 
BOX 9, MecGuifey, O, 

“WESTERN FARMS—Randsome illustrated list 
fre. CHICAGO FARM AGENCY, 230 Sartford 

Bidg, Chicago. 

“TURNERVILLE, GA, a good place for north- 
erners te spend the winter. Address MISS MARY 

DAVIDSON, 
~ FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D C._ 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Woid 














FIREMEN ANI BRAKEMEN on all North 
American and other railroads. Experience un- 
necessary. Firemen §70 monthly, become engineers 
and earn $150. Brakemen $65, become conductorm 
and earn $1. Name position preferred. State 
age. Unequaled epportunity for strong, ‘ambitious 
young men. Address RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Room 117-2277 Monroe § St, _ Brooklyn, N Y¥. 





WANTED—Young men to Warn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and thor- 
oughly at small cost, Good noes —, = 
cured for all graduates, Dlustrated cata’ 
free. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEG Pur. 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


_ FEMALE HELP WANTED. 


LADY OR SCHOOLGIRL, each tows, at once. 
One in Worcester counts, earns 3 to @ conts an 
hour writing spare time. Cash weekly, Sample 
and outfit cy cents. BALM-ELIXIF AGENCY, 


A Valuable Investmesi. 


Our little advertisement in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist proved a valuable in- 
vestment, it having brought us some 
good orders. Your Farmers’ Ex- 
change department is a great place to 
advertise in.—[{Peters Fruit & Seed 
Company, Columbus, O. 
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470 [18] 
Appie Pomace of High Feeding Value. 


J. B. LINDSEY, MASS AGRI COLLEGE, 





There is much discussion these days 
concerning the feeding value of apple 
pomace for dairy and beef cattle. As 
will be seen by referring to the ac- 
companying table, apple pomace is a 
carbohydrate feed, similar to corn sil- 
age. It contains about the same 
amount of water (four-fifths), rather 
less protein and fiber, and a larger 
proportion of extract matter. Whether 
the extract matter in the pomace is 
as valuable, pound for pound, as that 
contained in the corn, has not been 
thoroughly demonstrated. 
COMPOSITION Of APPLE POMACE IN %. 

Pro- Extract 
Water Ash tein Fiber Matter Fa 
Sample I...... 81.40 .73 .94 3.00 13.03 .90 
Sample II..... 80.20 .60 1.01 3.19 13.73 1.27 
Corn silage for 

comparison 80.00 1.10 1.70 5.40 11.10 .70 

The results obtained at the Massa- 
chusetts experiment station show the 
total dry matter in apple pomace to 
be about as digestible as in the best 
grades of silage. The protein content 
of the pomace is small (about 1%), 
and it has not been possible for pres- 
ent methods to fix its digestibility. 
Judging from the composition and di- 
gestibility of the pomace, one would 
feel justified in assuming that, pound 
for pound, it should approach in feed- 
ing value an average quality of corn 
silage. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH DAIRY ANIMALS, 

While this station has not carried 
out any exhaustive comparative tests 
with pomace and other coarse feeds, 
it has fed the pomace a number of 
seasons to dairy animals. The mate- 
rial was drawn fresh from the mill 
and placed in a large pile under cover. 
A noticeable quantity of juice gradu- 
ally drained from it, but it kept in 
good condition for two months. The 
animals received 15 to 30 pounds daily, 
ate it readily, and the results were 
quite satisfactory. In one case two 
cows were fed alternately four weeks 
at a time on grain and hay; and or: 
grain, hay and pomace; 25 pounds 
pomace were compared with five 
pounds hay. During the pomace pe- 
riod the animals’ produced 1153 
pounds milk, and gained 24 pounds 
in live weight; during the hay period, 
1138 pounds milk and lost six pounds 
in weight. On this basis, five pounds 
pomace were more than equivalent to 
one pound hay. Judging from this 
feeding test and from the composition 
and digestibility of the pomace, it 
seems probable that four pounds, 
when fed in what is termed a “bal- 
anced ration,’”’” would be equal in 
feeding value to one pound good cow 
hay. 

The Vermont experiment station has 
fed apple pomace for four years, us- 
ing in all 20 cows in the several trials. 
The pomace was shoveled into the 
silo, leveled off, and kept in good con- 
dition without further care. In some 
cases it was placed on top of the corn 
silage after the latter had setiled. The 
quantity fed varied from ten to 535 


pounds daily, with no unfavorable 
effects. As a résult of the several ex- 
periments, the Vermont station con- 


- cludes that the pomace is equivalent 


in feeding value to an equal weight 
of average corn silage, and that it 
is without injurious effect on the 
flavor of milk and butter. There is a 
doubt in my mind whether pomace 
would prove fully equal to well-pre- 
served and well-eared corn silage; it 
certainiy would approach it in feed- 
ing value, and ought to be fully 
utilized. 

Farmers are cautioned not to feed 
too large quantities at first, but to 
begin with ten pounds daily, and to 
gradually increase the quantity to 30 
pounds, taking a week or more in 
which to do it. In this way, danger 
of a sudden milk shrinkage, or of the 


AMONG 


“off feed,’”’ as is some- 
times reported, may be avoided. Judg- 
ing from all the data available, it is 
believed that farmers living in the 
vicinity of cider mills will find it good 
economy to utilize the pomace as a 
food for their dairy stock. 


animals getting 





Dates For Coming Meetings. 





Live Stock and Dairy Meetings. 
Am Aberdeen Angus breeders’ assn, Chicago, Dee 6 
Am Cheviot sheep soc, Chicago,........cccecees I 
Am Cotswold registry assn, Chicago,........ 

Am Deven cattle club, Washington, D C,....J: 


Am Galloway breeders’ assn, Chicago,........ 
Am Guernsey cattle club, New York City, May 
Am Jersey cattle club, New York,.........e.6 May : 
Am Poland China record co, Cedar Rapids, Ia, 
Feb 14 
Am siddle horse breeders’ assn, Louisville, Ky, 
Apr 6 
Am Shire horse assn, Chicago,.........scsees- Dee 5 
Am Shorthorn breeders’ assn, Chicago,...... Dec 6 
Am Shropshire sheep assn, Chicago,.......... Dec 2 
Am Suffolk flock registry assn, Chicago,.... Dee 5 
Cal ermy operators assn, Madesto,............ Dec 8-9 
Cheshire swine breeders, Syracuse, N Y¥..Dee 19-20 
Crmy butter show, Chicago,.........ccscese Feb 19-21 
Ce Oe. GTN DOM. i cconsscecndacsecsscccer Jan 17-18 
Dutch-Belted cattle assn, New York,...... May 10 
French Coach horse registry co, Columbus, O, 
Jan 9 
German Coach horse assn, Chicago,.......... Dee 5 
Granite st dairymén’s assn, Lisbon, N H, Dec 7-8 
Haimperhiredown breeders’ assn, Chicago,...... Dee 6 
Holstein-Friesian assn, Syracuse, N Y June 6 





Effingham,...... Jan 9-11 

stock exposition, Chicago, Il] 
Dee 16-23 

Mich assn of breeders of imported live stock, 


Ill +t dairymen’s assn, 
International live 








Dec 19-20 
Mich Merino sheep breeders’ assn... 19 
Mich st dairy asan, Jackson,............ Feb 28-Mar 2 
Minn dairymen’s assn, Mankato,........ Dec 12-14 
Mo st dairy meeting, Jefferson,............ Nov 15-17 
National buttermakers’ assn, Chicago, Ill, Feb 15-25 
National dairy show, Chicago, Il, ...... Feb 15-25 


National dairy farmers’ convention, Chicago, 


Feb 22-24 


National Delaine Merino sheep breeders’ assn, 








SNE WP ete nuccdecnsadscebevibcensaeual Jan 17 
National Duroc Jersey record assn, Des Moines, 
oe Pray Rees Dee 14 
Natienal horse show, Madison Square Garden, 
FeO FON Gases vcccsccensdiciseccacscone. sae 
N Y breeders’ assn winter fair, Syracuse,..Dec 19-21 
N Y st dairy assn, Binghamton,...... --Dee 12-15 
G Poland China record assn, Ds --.Jan 2 
Pa dairymen’s union, Pittsburg,............ an 17-18 
Percheron registry co, Columbus, O,.......+2 Jan 9 
Percheron soc of Am, Chicago,.........ccccees Dee 5 
Polled Durham breeders’ assn, Chicago,....Dec 7 
Red Poilled cattle club of Am, Chicago,....Dec 7 
Standard Poland China record assn, St Jose e. 

Di shinhadumeteerdubisspbevaswanepdvosmandentass eb 4 


S$ W Poland China record assn, Memphis, Tenn, 


Te GUS BN i hidnsnvcctecessvercesvssuses 
W Va live steck assn, Spencer 
W Va sheep breeders’ and wool growers’ assn, 














ID isn vthienedsisiebdrnasiiinnenskeeaheoeciotuet Dee 5 
Wis buttermakers’ assn, Madison...........«: Jan 8-11 
Wis cheesemakcrs’ assn, Milwaukee,.......... Jan 36 

Horticultural Meetings. 
Am carnation soc, Boston, Mass,. -Jdan 24-25 
Am Nurserymen, Dallas, Tex,...... --Jdune 13-15 
Am Rose soc, Boston, Mass,.........sseeess Mar 22-26 
Am wine growers’ assn, New York City....Dec 12 
Cranberry growers’ assn, Philadelphia, Pa,....Jan 16 
Fruit growers’ assn, Adams Co, Floradale, Pa, 
Dec 13-14 
Hort soc of no Ill, Harvard,....cccccsccoss Dec 7-8 
Hort she of so Ill, Olmey,................Nov 21-22 
Ill st hort soc, Champaign,.............+++ Dee 12-15 
Ind st hort soc, Indianapolis,.............+-- Dec 6-7 
Bene SC ROSE DO, DOG cccccsecccccccons Dec 2-28 
Mass hort soc, Boston, Mar 22-26 
Me hort show, Canton... .ccccccccccccccccess Nov 14-16 
De. ONE OG sic ccc cscccensesce Dec 6-7 
Mich st hort soc, Grand Rapids,. -.-Dec 57 
Minn hort soc, Minneapolis,.......cccccces- Dec 5-8 
Miss valley apple assn, Quincy, IIl,.......... Mar 22 
Mo st hert soc, Kansas City,..cccccccccee- Dec 28-30 
Mo Valley assn, Kansas City,....ccccses Dec 19-20 
PS FS ee Jan 4-5 
N Y eastern nurserymen’s assn, Rochester,..Jan 24 
N Y fruit growers, Lockport, ...cc.ccccccceces Jan 3-4 
N Y western hort soc, Rochester,.......... Jan 24-25 
Nut growers’ assn, Dallas, Tex,.......... Dec 68 
O st hort assn, Columbus,.........++eee0d Jan 10 (7%) 
Ore st hort asen, Portland,.......cscccscees Jan 16-17 
Peninsula hort soc, Chestertown, Md,......< Jan 16-18 


R I st hort assn, Providence,.. 


So st agri com assn, Richmond, 












Wash st hort assn, North Yakima,.... Jan 9-12 
West nurserymen’s assn, Kansas Cit Dec 19-20 
W Va st hort assn, Martinsburg,.... ov 15-17 
Wis st hort assn, Madison,..........cseccees Feb 68 
Miscellaneous Meetings. 

Am forestry assn, Washinzton, D C.,,........ Dec 13 
Assn agri chem‘sts, Washington, D C,.... Nov 16-18 
Assn cf agri colleges and exper stas, Washington, 

OP ©: i ccivvciancesudedbncsdictsesbuiedessersuenn Nov 14-17 
Del st grange, Georgetown,........csceeeee Dec 12-14 
National beekeepers’ assn, Chicago, Ill,..Dec 5-7 
National grange, Atlantic City, N J..... Nov 15-2 
National League of com merchants, Milwaukee, 

Wiiacaccptesstatecesessiccesevevesovorsvecess Jan 10-12 
N C st bd agri, Raleigh,.......cc.ccccccvccccess Dec 6 
N J st bd agri, Trenton,.......----csceereeed Jan 17-19 
N Y¥ county fair, Madison Sq Garden,..Dec 26-29 


N Y st grange, 
O good roads assn, Columbns,........++-0+ 
O st bd agri, Columbys,......2ccccccccee 
Pa farmers’ institute da‘ry school, Troy, 
Pa st bd agri, Harrisburg 








Tri-ctate grain & stock growers’ convention, 
Fargo, N Dycccccccccccccccccccvccscvccsccect Jan 16-20 
West poultry assn, Monhattan, Kan,.... Dec 12-16 
W Va porltry assn, Spencer,....cccccecceseees Dee 5 
W Va st bd agri, Charleston,.....c.s-eeeeeeees Dec 19 
W Va st grange, Spencer, Roane Co,......-+ Dee 5 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 








THE FARMERS 


Tobacco Crop and Market 


Market Gossip in Heavy Leaf Sections. 


Growers in the dark tobacco district 
of Ky and Tenn are still manifesting 
confidence in the uitimate disposal of 
the growers’ assn holdings at figures 
satisfactory to producers. Italian re- 
gie agents have been dickering with 
the assn officials for some time, with 
a view. of securing the crop, but the 
foreigners’ offer did not prove. suffi- 
ciently tempting to encourage a con- 
tract. Members of the assn feel that 
the Italians must have the tobacco, 
and it will be impossible for that gov- 
ernment to secure enough outside of 
assn holdings to fill orders. It is 
known that the Italian agents have 
been oaae loose tobacco freely, giv- 
ing 10@12c p Ib for best crops; in 

parts of eR and Robertson coun- 
See as high as 14 and 2c have been 
paid. Ey this method they hope to 
get enough unpledged tobacco to swing 
things their way, but officers of the 
protective assn think otherwise. 

Primary offerings of new tobacco 
at Owensboro, largely from Hancock 
co, commanded $3.30@5 p 100 Ibs. It 
is claimed that stemmeries will be in 
operation in that district the coming 
season. It will be remembererd these 
were shut down last year on account 
of British tariff regulations and other 
conditions surrounding the trade. 
Some fine burley from Mason Co, Ky, 
recently averaged $13.20 p 100 lbs on 
the Cincinnati market. Reports from 
Richmond, Va, say there is an active 


trade in sun cured leaf and strong 
prices for all grades below 9c p Ib. 
The Danville market has hardened 


somewhat. Sales at Lynchburg from 
Sept 1 to Oct 27 this year were around 
700,000 Ibs against 400,000 Ibs the 
same period last year. Carolina 
breaks have received fairly liberal 
supplies in the recent past, prices hold- 
ing their own 

According to consular reports the 
French government bought about 500 
tons of Va tcbacco in a single lot this 
year on contract. Part of this was 
deliverable prior to Oct 10, while the 
entire contract must be filled by Apr 
1, ’°06. France this season has pur- 
chased 3300 tons of Md tobacco in 
three contracts of 1100 tons each; her 
purchases from Ky aggregated 500 
tons, 


Independent Manufacturers Are Hopeful. 





The recent annual convention of the 
Independent tobacco manufacturers’ 
assn of the U. S. held at New York 
city drew forth a liberal attendance. 
It was the consensus of opinion that 
the assn has don well in its fight 
against the trust. Several important 
subjects came up for discussion, and 
action taken by the assn may result in 
benefiting the tobacco industry. It 
was resolved that the assn shall havea 
label put on all goods manufactured 
by its members, as this will distinguish 
them from “trust’’ tobacco, and sale 
of the independent product should in- 
crease thereby. 

The scheme of Pres Miller looking 
to the establishment of a plant for the 
manufacture of licorice paste under 
the control of the assn and indepen- 
dent of the trust was favorably re- 
ceived and its feasibility will be inves- 
tigated. Mr Miller declared that to- 
day the manufacture of licorice paste 
is almost exclusively carried on by the 
trust. A few years ago licorice paste 
could be bought at 5 to 5%c p Ib, but 
is now costing independent manufac- 
turers 10%@llic. He urged that con- 
gress be asked to lower the duty 
against licorice paste. At present the 
tariff amounts to 4%c p Ib, which he 
claims is almost prohibitive. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
Pres, Hiram D. Miller of Philadelphia; 
vice-pres, Hugh Campbell of Rich- 
mond, Va; sec, Walter J. Friedlander 
of Cincinnati; treas, John W. Surbrug 
of New York; exec com, Samuel Bloch 
of Wheeling, W Va; George T. Prown 
of Winston, N C; Samuel Harris of 
New York; Albert Weisert of St Louis; 
Cc. D. Larus of Richmond. 





Tobacco Notes. 


The tobacco “trust” is doing well 
these days as far as profits to itself 








Directors of the 
have declared a 244% 
dividend and an additional dividend 


are concerned. 
ican tobacco 


Amer- 


of 10%, on common stock, payable 
Dec 1. “In the past 9 mos the “trust” 
has paid an aggregate of 20% in divi- 
dends. 
KENTUCKY. 

HOPKINSYILLE,—Some tobacco is be- 
ing sold loose to the Italian Imper- 
ial and Independent buyers at prices 
ranging 6@S'%4.c round. It is hard 
to tell about how much has been sold; 
some buyers claim from 2,000,000 to 
4,000,000 Ibs have changed hands in 
this county, while others say there is 
only a small amount sold. The Plant- 
ers’ assn claims to have control of 
about 75 to 85% in this county, while 
others say the assn has less than 50% 
pledged to it. Several hundred hhds 
of assn tobacco has been sold the last 
few days, mostly lugs and low leaf. 
The American Snuff Co was the prin- 
cipal buyer. First of the ’05 crop 


received at this place on Nov 2. 





OLD FASHIONED FARE 


Hot Biscuits, Griddle-Cakes, Pies and 
Puddings. 








The food that made the fathers 
strong is sometimes unfit for the chil- 
jren under the new conditions that our 
changing civilization is constantly 
bringing in. One of Mr. Bryan’s neigh- 
bors in the great state of Nebraska 
writes: 

“I was raised in the South, where 
hot biscuits, griddle-cakes, pies and 
puddings are eaten at almost every 
meal, and by the time I located in Ne- 
braska I found myself a sufferer from 
indigestion and its attendant ills—dis- 
tress and pains after meals, an almost 
constant headache, dull, heavy sleepi- 
ness by day and sleeplessness at night, 
loss of flesh, impaired memory, etc., etc. 

“TI was rapidly becoming incapaci- 
tated for business, when a valued 
friend suggested a change in my diet, 
the abandonment of heavy, rich stuff 
and the use of Grape-Nuts food. I fol- 
lowed the good advice and shali always 
be thankful that I did so. 

‘Whatever may be the experience of 
others, the beneficial effects of the 
change were apparent in my case al- 
most immediately. My stomach, which 
had rejected other food for so long, 
took to Grape-Nuts most kindly; in a 
day or two my headache was gone, I 
began to sleep healthfully and before 
a week was out the scales showed that 
my lost weight was coming back. My 
memory was restored with the re- 
newed vigor that I felt in body and 
mind, For three years now Grape- 
Nuts food has kept mein prime condi- 
tion, and I propose it shall for the rest 
of my days. 

“And by “the way, my 2% year old 
baby is as fond of Grape-Nuts as I am, 
always insists on having it. It keeps 
her as healthy and hearty as they 
make them.’”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. There’s @ 
reason. - 

Read the little book “The Road to 
Wellville” in pkgs. 


SAVE Y2 rour FUEL 
BY UsIne THE 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Fits any Stove or Furnace. Price from $2to 
$12. Write for booklet on heating homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 

35 Furnace St., Rochester. N. Y. 











Send us your address 

Cada and we will show you 

iow ae make $3 a day 

solutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach oa o you work in 

the locality where ag gs Send us Er ond address and we will 
explain the busi lly, r ee clear profié 
of $3 for every day's toy absolutely Ate, Write at once. 
ROY‘L Wt NOFACTURIN NG CO., Box {338 Detroit, Mich. 


nd GUTTER 


Can furnish cutters 
for $12.95 and up- 
ward, guaranteed 
equal to thoseretailed 
locally for $10.00 to 
$15.00 more than our 
price. Worth saving, isn’t it? Send for 
Special Circular. Largest line ever shown. 
Lowest prices ever known on good work. 
Meay styles re in our own factory. 
Bob-Sleds at $9 Write today. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & co. 
Chicago and Kansas City. a | 










































A Model Farm Water Supply. 


JOHN P. FULTON, 





It is entirely feasible for any coun- 
try house where good drainage and an 
adequate water supply can be ob- 
to have a first-class equipped 
In articles already pub- 
lished in these columns no good 
plan has been advanced, that has 
dealt sufficiently with the subject 
from a sanitary standpoint. While 
the plans all fill the bill to a 
certain extent, at a very moder- 
ate sum, the cheapest is not always 
the best. Bearing this in mind in 
dealing with this problem, I am going 
to begin with the cesspool. The plant 
we have installed has been approved 
from a sanitary view, by boards of 
health and sanitary plumbers in sev- 
eral states where we secured advice. 

The cesspool should be, if possible, 
at least 100 feet from the well or 
dwelling, on a slope having a good 
fall. We dug a pit 8 feet deep and 
the same in diameter, and stoned it 
up much the same asa well. This we 
covered with old white oak frame, lay- 
ing boards close and nailing together. 
We covered the wood with several lay- 
ers of old tin roofing, over which we 
put earth to the depth of 3 feet to 
prevent the mouth of the discharge 
pipe from freezing and to prevent the 
escape of foul odors. A 4-inch soil 
pipe with a weather cap was run up 
through this cover, about 4 feet above 


tained, 
bathroom, 


the ground, to serve as a fresh air 
vent. Five-inch tile joints plastered 
with cement, were laid 4 feet deep 
from the cesspool to the cellar wall, 


which was connected with a 4-inch soil 
pipe, running to the main hand hole 
trap in the cellar. , 

Another branch from this trap runs 
to a point just outside the cellar wall, 
which is open above the ground. A 
second branch runs up through the 
bathroom and tank room about 2 feet 
above the roof, each joint carefully 
packed with molten lead and oakum. 
Both of these serve as fresh air vents. 
While the third branch from the same 
trap receives the waste from lavatory, 
bath tub, closet and also kitchen sink. 
Additional traps are also under lava- 
tory, bath and sink. This system se- 
cures a complete fresh air circuit and 
in a bathroom so equipped the air 
will at all times be just as pure as in 


any other room in the house. 

The bathroom can be in any con- 
venient part of the house where any 
small room can be spared or parti- 
tioned off. A bountiful water supply 
is the first requisite. Where running 
water is accessible and can be relied 
on, a small tank is sufficient, but 
where the water comes from any oth- 


er source the larger the tank the bet- 
ter Not being able to get running 
water and appreciating the fact that 
our “forefathers had digged’’ no less 
than three wells and one large cistern 
in close proximity to the house, we 
accordingly built a tank of old pine 
14-inch flooring, 6x5x5 feet. This we 
had lined with 14-ounce copper and 
then put 2x4-inch white oak studding 
mortised together, around it to hold 
the pressure, for a tark of this size 
when full holds about 700 gallons and 
will weigh nearly three tons. In no 
place would I advise setting such a 
tank unless there is good frame and a 
strong foundation underneath. 


The tank is supplied from the roof 
with a 38-inch pipe and has an overflow 
pipe 5 inches in diameter, which car- 
ries the surplus down to the cistern. 
This larger pipe is very essential be- 
cause the roof being all tin and iron, 
the water runs off very rapidly and 
many a summer shower fills the tank 
in one hour. At the bottom of the 
tank we have a short pipe and faucet 
attached to the discharge pipe which 
supplies water to the rooms on the 
second floor without carrying it up- 
stairs. ‘ 

On the kitchen floor, as shown in 
the cut, we have a double acting suc- 
tion and force pump arranged with a 
three-way cock to draw water from 
either cistern or well. We use on an 
average 50 gallons a day and in nor- 
mal weather conditions the tank is 
seldom exhausted, but during a long 
dry spell, as we had last November 
and December, the cistern was all 
pumped out and the tank was then 
supplied with well water. The suction 
and discharge pipes running to and 
from the pump are 1%-inch galvan- 


ized iron. In the kitchen we had set 
on heavy brackets an 18x30-inch por- 
celain enamel sink with back of same 
material, with waste connection to soil 
line of 2 inches wiped lead with trap. 

Our bathroom is 8x&x8 feet with a 
storage closet for soiled clothing, tow- 
eis, soap, etc, Gx2 feet the whole hight 
of the room. The boiler stands in this 
‘room to get it out of the way, and to 
serve as a radiator to warm the room, 
which maintains a temperature of 
from 60 to 70 degrees. If a warmer 
atmosphere than that is required, a 
Rochester lamp does ‘the rest. 

Next to the boiler stands a 5%-foot 
porcélain enamel iron bath with 
trap under floor connecting with soil 
line. On the next side of the room is 
a complete closet outfit with low down 
oak tank, seat and cover. On the 
other side we have an open lavatory, 
patent overflow basin. In one corner 
of the room on the outside of the 


‘dwelling, we have a sill cock to which 


we attach a hose to wash wagons in 
the back yara and take water in the 
same way to the hogpen and arch 
kettle. 

This complete plant which I have 
described in detail, cost under a con- 
tract just $225, and perhaps I might 
add there was a little expense on our 
part for digging trenches and cesspool 
and building the tank not to exceed 
$5. The pipe running to the roof, 
overflow from tank to cistern, tile to 
cesspool and laying same was all done 
by plumbers. 

_—_——— 


Not a Cancer. 


A. M. W. 





It happened at a smali farmhouse, 
situated half way between two flour- 
ishing villages, on a stage road that 
crosses the Green mountains. One 
day, two ladies drove up and desired 
lodging. They were immediately shown 
to a room. While they were eating 
supper, the landlady entered their 
room to see if anything was needed, 
when she noticed a disagreeable odor, 
which seemed to come from a hand- 
bag and bonnet ‘that lay upon the 
dressing case. Hastily answering her 
summons, I approached the aforesaid 
articles, only to be driven back by the 
terrible scent. 

“Poor, old lady,” said my friend, “I 
know she has a cancer. It smells jus? 
as Aunt Lizzie’s room did before she 
died. I shall fumigate with sulphur 
to-morrow.” 

“It may be catarrh,” I suggested. 

“No,”’ she answered, “it must be a 
cancer,” and the entire household 
were soon made acquainted with the 
facts. 

My room being overhead, during the 
night I heard voices in close conversa- 
tion, the opening and closing of win- 
dows, until I felt sure that one of the 
occupants must be ill. The next morn- 
ing the old lady came into the kitchen 
with the familiarity common in coun- 
try places. “How did you rest last 


night,”’ asked the landlady. Of course 
she had heard my story of the night 
proceedings. 
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was the reply, 
bad smell in the 


“Not very well,” 
“there was such a 
room. I arose and investigated but 
found nothing. This morning, how- 
ever, on opening my hand bag, I dis- 


covered three boiled eggs which 
caused all the mischief.” 

Later there was a collection of 
handkerchiefs, ribbons, etcetera, air- 


ing on the balcony. 





A Glimpse of a Truly Happy Home— 
—Our children all united with the 
church of their own accord and love 
church work as much as their mother. 
Many parents make the mistake of 
sending their children to church or 
Sunday school; don’t*do this, fathers 
and mothers, but go with them and 
enjoy the good things together. Al- 
ways plan to keep together; the fam- 
ily ties will be broken all too soon. We 
often go to the woods for a few hours 
or days’ outing, but never send the 
children off alone; the day would be 
spoiled unless papa and mamma went 
too. I can tell my son B that I can 
entertain and cook too. We bake from 
18 to 32 loaves of bread each week and 
did up over 400 quarts of fruit last year. 
I haven’t written this in a boastful 
spirit, but because it hurts me to read 
anything like a slur on my sex. I do 
as much to support and keep the 
“family healthy.’’ “up to date’ and 
happy as does the man of the house 
and he is very quick to give me my 
due share of credit. We are com- 

. panions always. Early in our married 
life he taught me all! the little tricks 
of good driving until I can handle a 
horse and love one as much as he and 
I expect him to admire my latest cro- 
chet trimming or help repot a house 
plant.—[Augusta. 





God keep you, dearest, all this lonely 
night; 
The winds are-sstill, 
The moon drops down behind 
western hill; 
God keep you, dearest, till the light. 


the 


God keep you then when slumbers melt 
away, 
And care and strife 
Take up new arms to fret our wak- 
ing life, 
And keep you through the battle of the 
day. 
God keep you! Nay, beloved soul; how 
vain, 
How poor is prayer! 
I can but say again, and yet again, 
God keep you every time and every- 
where! 
Mary Aihne de Vere. 
Jasper: So the Orville Swells have 
really got into society? 
Jumpuppe: Sure they have. They 
have had a hyphen put in and their ap- 
pendixes tiken out. 





I pray with mosses, ferns and flowers 
shy 
That hide like gentle nuns from human 


eye, 
To lift adoring perfumes to the sky. 
[Sidney Lanier. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 





Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre. 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating on- 
ions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural 
and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money 
is in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting 
lozenges, the charcoal being mixed 
with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condi- 
tion of the general health,,better com- 
plexion, sweeter breath and purer 
blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 
possible harm can result fpom their 
continued use, but on the vontrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal says: “I ad- 
vise Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I alsé believe the liver is great- 
ly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box 
at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I be- 
lieve I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 
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OCKEY? 


It is the game of the American boy when 
ice is king. 

Complete outfits or a single stick or puck 
delivered to any part of the United States. 


CHARGES PAID 


EVERYTHING IN 


Athletic Goods 


having our blue trade mark upon it, is of the 
highest quality. Catalogue free on request. 


WM. READ G SONS, 


107 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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PILES CURED 
QUICKLY AT HOME 


Why Suffer Agony Any Longer When 
You Can Get a Quick, Sure Cure 
For Your Piles by Simply Send- 
ing Your Name and Address? 


Trial Package is Sent Absolutely Free, in 
Plain Wrapper to Everyone Who Wiites. 


To let a surgeon operate on you for 
Piles is foolhardy. It is suicide. The 
moment you cut into those tender 
muscles you throw away ten years of 
your life in energy, life-blood and vig- 
or, besides rendering a sure cure of 
your piles almost impossible. 

The wonderful Pyramid Pile Cure 
makes an operation unnecessary. You 
cure yourself with perfect ease, in 
your own home, and for little expense. 

Pyramid Pile Cure gives you instant 
relief. It immediately heals all sores 
and ulcers, reduces congestion and in- 
flammation, and takes away all pain, 
itching and irritation. Just a little of 
the treatment is usually sufficient to 
give a permanent cure. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is prepared in 
the form of suppositoriés so they can 
be applied directly tc the parts with- 


472 





out inconvenience, or interrupting 
your work in ary way. 
We are sending a trial treatment 


free of charge, to every one who,sends 
name and address. We do this to 
prove what we say about this wonder- 
ful remedy is true. 


After you have tried the sample 
treatment, and you are satisfied, you 


can get a full regular-sized treatment 
of Pyramid Pile Cure at your drug- 
gist’s for 50 cents. If he hasn’t it, 
send us the money and we will send 
you the treatment at once, by mail, in 
plain sealed package. 

Send your name and address at once 
for a trial of this marvelous quick, 
sure cure. Address Pyramid Drug Co., 
7607 Pyramid Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 













Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments. 


$10 to $20 
Saved. 


Freight 
pid east 
ot the 

Missis- 





Your money re- 
funced aftersix 
months’ trial If 
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Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 

is not 50 per cent better than others. My superior location 
on Lake Er'e, wh: re iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best, enubles me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at n clean suving of $10 to $20. Send 
for free catalogues of ell styles and sizes, with or without 
reservoir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 235 Lynn St., Toledo, Ohio. 
(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE Man) 
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(Wholesale Prices 22" 


Gold Coin Stoves have been standard 
for nearly 60 Wherever not 
on sale, we will sell direct to you 


Gold Coin Stoves 


(Ranges also) at the wholesale 
peive, safely delivered, 

relg t prepaid, highly pol- 
ished, ready to put in your 
home on a 


YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 


Return at our expense if not 
satisfied. is is the first 
proposition of this kind ever 
mede by a _ man turer of 
a Standard Trade Murked 
Stove. An old customer 
writes: ‘*Gold Coin is good 
enough for me. Ihave used 
mine 28 years, and it’s good 

"sd rite for our Free 

justrated Catalogue. It tells 
about all the Stoves—and 
gives you wholesale prices. 


GOLD COIN RANGES too 
° &* toe same liveral ofier 
THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 1 Oak St.. Troy, N. ¥. 























(Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Est. 1860) 
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EVENINGS 




















AT HOME 





SYNOPSIS OF PRBCADING CHAPTERS. 
Mrs. Dayton, a butterfly of fashion, desires a brilliant money match for her niece, Nathalie, whose 


own ambition, on the contrary, is to make 
for Nathalie 
hair-brained, 


fcrestalled by 


close 
acceptance, 


Victor Harding, a 
Mrs, Dayton’s 


passes Harding is warned to look out for an open ditch. 
She gives up her musical career. 
This is ended by the sudden marriage of the girl, but not before Nathalie 
Nathalie finds that her singing gives delight to an invalid 
she is very critical. 


scarred and lamed for life. 
daughter for foreign study. 
has again become absorbed in her music, 
in a poor quarter across the area and that 


the most 
and herself an invitation to an automobile 
friend, had extended 
Taintor sets a reckless pace on the run home and as he 


of her 
run 


Mrs. Dayton accepts 
Taintor, wealthy and 
to Nathalie, but was 


wonderful voice, 
from Jimmy 
an invitation 


The machine is wrecked and Nathalie 
A piano tuner asks her to train his 


CHAPTER VI. 


The hours of the next day dragged 
interminably. In her restlessness and 
excitement, Nathalie wandered about 
the house until remembering that she 
must not tire herself before evening, 
she forced herself to rest. Taking a 
light lunch, late in the afternoon, she 
was dressed and waiting when Mrs 
Dayton, with John and Harding, en- 
tered the music room after dinner. 
Harding forgot to guard his face as 


he looked at the girlish figure in its 
filmy, lace encrusted gown. In the 
dim light, the delicate face was as 


fair as of yore and, to his eyes, more 
beautiful. 

As if to rob him of delusion, Natha- 
lie turned on the other lights, flooding 
the room with radiance, robbing her 
scarred face of the friendly illusion. 

“Why do that, Nathalie?’’ Mrs Day- 
ton asked fretfully. “It is so warm; 
besides, a dimmer lisht more be- 
coming. T should think you would re- 
member.” 

John frowned, fierceiy, but Harding 
looked straight at Nathalie and smiled, 
a heart-warming smile, as she said, 
quietly : 

“IT do remember, Auntie.” 

“It is odd that the Durants did not 
invite me, also. It would be more 
suitable, as I am your chaperone,” 
Mrs Dayton complained. ‘ I suppose 


is 


they thought this abominable heat 
would prostrate me,” she sighed, sink- 
ing languorously into a chair with 


careful disposition of her draperies. 

“Suppose we run these songs over,’ 
Dayton suggested, to check his 
mother’s complaints, but before Nath- 
alie could begin, the maid appeared at 
the door. 

“Please, Miss Nathalie, there’s some- 
bocy here who wishes to speak to 
you,” she said. 

“Don’t try to see anybody, Natha- 
lie,””’ Mrs Dayton protested; but the 
girl was already in the hall. At the 
door stood a woman in nurse’s garb, 
who moved swiftly to meet her. 

“Are you the young lady who sings 
to Madam Brunner?” she_ asked. 
“She is very uneasy and seems to lis- 


ten. We fear she cannot live many 
hours. Would you be Willing to sing 


a little to her? It might quiet her 
and make her going easier.”’ 

“Sing—tonight!"’ Nathalie stared at 
the stranger, but her eyes saw other 
things. Only for a moment did she 
hesitate—a moment was time enough 
to weigh and reject. ‘Shall I go with 
you?” she asked, quietly. 

“It might distress her,” the nurse 
objected, hesitatingly. ‘Besides, the 
room is small and the doctor and an 
old friend are there.” 

“T’ll stand on the balcony,” Natha- 
lie s.id; “or, I might sing beneath her 
window.” 

“Oh, if you would!” 
claimed, impulsively. 
tient and she suffers so! 
at once.” 

Consternation seized upon the group 
in the music room when Nathalie re- 
vealed her intention. “But Nathalie, 
what madness!’”’ Dayton remonstrated. 
“What will the Durants say? You 
cannot sing to Bertelli after that.” 

“Don’t, Jack!” broke in Harding. 
“We must help, not oppose her. Sup- 
pose you play these Schubert songs; 
the accompaniment, even if faint, will 
be sustaining. Play what you would 
were she singing to us,-then she will 


the nurse ex- 
“She is so pa- 
I must return 


not have to choose. I will go with 
you, if I may,” he said to Nathalie, 
as she threw a crepe shawl over her 
shoulders. 

“Do come,” she _ said, gratefully, 

They descended to the basement and, 
passing out through the area door 
crossed the intervening alley and 
paused beneath the invalid’s window. 
The moon was near the full and 
flooded the untidy enclosure with 





“aS TITE AVE MARTA FLOATED OUT SHE 
BEGAN TO SING.” 
white light. Above, the window 


yawned, revealing grotesque shadows, 
passing and repassing upon the smoky 
ceiling. 

“I’m frightened!"’ whispered Natha- 
lie tremulously. 

Harding took her hand into his re- 
assuring clasp. “Now,” he said, “you 
can comfort her.” 

Nathalie looked gratefully at him; 
then, as the “Ave Maria” floated out 
from beneath Dayton’s strong touch 
she began to sing. All the pity for the 
sufferer above all her friendship for 
this unknown friend, all her intuition 
of the pain and loneliness that were 
beyond relief, were in her voice. The 
girl did not notice the wondering faces 
that crowded adjacent windows, or 
hear the murmured comments on this 
novel episode. One song merged into 
another—rare, wonderful songs of un- 
dying beauty. The lovely voice grew 
weary, but still Nathalie sang until 
the door before them opened and the 
nurse stole out. 

“She is asleep,”” she murmured. 
“She will forget her pain for a little.” 

“You are very tired,’’ Harding said. 
quietly, as they returned to the house. 
“Of course you will not go to the Du- 
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rants’. 

Nathalie wearily brushed back her 
ruffled hair. “I cannot sing, but I think 
I will go. It’s only a little after nine. 
I would like to see Bertelli and I do 
not want to disappoint the Durants 
wholly.” 

To her relief, Nathalie found that 





her aunt had left the music room— 
that was Dayton’s work. He rose 
with an inquiring look as they en- 


tered, but made no objection to Nath- 
alie’s wish. Fortunately the carriage 
had not been dismissed and was still 
waiting. Tt was a silent ride, but 
Nathalie felt herself surrounded by 
gentle consideration, and it soothed 
her quivering nerves. 

The Durants’ house was brightly 
lighted, and an eager, questioning 





sroup gathered about them on thefp 
entrance. ‘‘Where is your music, Misg 
Seward?” “We began to fear yoy 
were not coming.” “Signor Bertelli, 
too, has only just arrived.” ‘What! 
not going to sing! Oh, but you must!” 

“I fear my cousin is unable,” inter. 
posed Dayton. “In fact, she has tired 
her voice, already, singing for a wo. 
man who is ill—dying, they fear.” 

A swarthy, middle-aged man of im. 
posing bearing stood in the doorway 
as he mide explanation and looked 
keenly from him to Nathalie’s weary 
face. 

“Miss Seward has been singing to a 
dying woman, did I hear?” he asked, 
with a slight accent, not waiting for 
the formality of an_ introduction, 
“And does that woman live on—Earle 
street, I think it is called? Then [I 
have already had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Miss Seward sing—and I have also 
heard much about her.’’ 

He took Nathalie’s hand and looked 
at her with deep interest. “You know 


Madam Brunner—eh? No? Well, I 
understand, she has told me. You did 
not Know, then, that she was once 


known as Sofia Strudel—oh, you have 
heard that name! That lives, while 
the woman dies, forgotten. She was at 
the height of her fame when I was 
just beginning. I owe her much. To- 
day I find her dying—unknown. Ma- 
demoiselle, I am grateful that you 
have given so much comfort and hap- 
piness to that great singer in these her 
bitter days. I also congratulate you, 
Mademoiselle, for I, too, have heard 
you sing.” 
That was a memorable night for 
Nathalie. Not only had she made a 
valuable friend, but other good was 
to follow. When, a week later, a new 
face appeared at the window 
the area, Nathalie deemed her strang 
alliance had ended with the sad, brief 
service that closed an eventful career. 
And then she learned that Sofia Stru- 
del had left the little property that 
was to have carried her through a 
lonely old age, to the girl who had 
made her last hours peaceful through 


across 


the gift of song. 

The next few weeks were busy ones 
for Nathalie. In spite of the sultry 
weather, Mrs Dayton drew her into 
2@n orgie of. shopping in which the 
aunt delighted. Wearied by the 


strain, there were some moments when 
the girl's courage wavered. What was 
this that she had promised to do? 
Fit herself to walk haltingly before 
a critical audience and, exposing a 
scarred face to inquisitive eyes, sing 
to win approval mixed with intoler- 
able pity? Her pride rose in hot 
bellion. And then she remembered the 
suffering woman whom her voice had 
cheered; remembered, too, the many 
testimonies to the joy and comfort 
that her singing had brought to weary, 
heart-sick, discouraged souls. She 
had not known, at the time; perhaps, 
had it not been for the scarred face 
and painful limp, which gaye cour- 
age to the timid who would not have 
ventured to approach the beautiful 
Miss Seward, she would never have 
known. Eut, with the news of her 
near departure, one and another had 
stopped, at the end of service, to 
thank her, and wish her God-speed. 
And, when _ she remembered, Nathalie 
was ashamed of her pride, and took 
up her preparations with the old en- 
thusiasm, a lovely spirit looking out 
of her wistful eyes. 

The summer’s heat, or something 
else, had worn Victor Harding, also. 
His face looked haggard and his step 
was less elastic, as he walked along 
the streets, one sunny September af- 
ternoon. He was remembering that, 
in another month, Nathalie Seward 
would sail for Paris, to be gone a year 
—two—three—who could tell? He was 
fighting down the old impulse to beg 
her to let him go as her protector, 
to bear his name. With prudence, 
they could live upon the income ot 
the property his father had left him 
and if Nathalie cared—. Eut did she? 

On the other hand, there was his 
uncle to be considered. Since his boy- 
hood, he had been James Freemans 
hope and pride, destined to take the 
place of a son—trained to carry on the 
great business when care became too 
heavy a burden for the older man. To 
leave all this, to desert his uncle, 
would be a cruel blow. Harding 
straightened his shoulders ard lifted 
his head proudly. The matter had 
reached the usual conclusion. For his 


re- 
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own happiness, he could not destroy 
his uncle’s hopes; Whatever the fu- 
ture might bring, whatever the pres- 
ent sacrifice, he must be loyal. 

He slackened his pace as he ap- 
proached the church; there was an- 
other matter that troubled him. In one 
week would come the elaborate music 
service with which would end Natha- 
lie’s connection with the choir of St 
Paul's Dayton had taken especial 
pains with the music; requests had 
eome from one and another of the 
respectful congregation. Although 
fhere had been no such intent, that 
Sabbath bade fair to become musi- 
cally memorable. And this obstinate 
hoarseness, that had marred his sing- 
ing for a week, showed no signs of 
disappearing. It was hard luck. 

If he had been the only available 
tenor, he could have dismissed the 
matter as regrettable but not to be 
remedied. But that very day, before 
the morning’s work had begun, as he 
passed through the outer office of the 
great warehouse he had heard a voice 
of uncommon beauty and power roll- 
ing off a stave of a popular song. It 
belonged to young Waverly, who, the 

ir before, was graduated from a 
Western college and had come to 
Freeman & Co, eager to make his 
way in the city. As Waverly donned 
his office coat to a joyous accompa- 
niment, Harding had passed on, with 
an unwilling thought implanted in his 
brain, 

Harding’s eyebrows met ina frown, 

he Tingered, a moment, on the steps 

f St Paul’s; then he opened the tower 
door, crossed the vestibule, and hur- 
ried down a side aisle toward the 
choir gallery. Through the mellow 
loom came wandering chords that 

ove themselves into a magic web of 


irmony So absorbed was Dayton 
the beauty that he had evoked, 
t he did not notice Harding’s ap- 


proach until he stood beside the organ 
bench, 

“Well,” he said, dreamily, lodking 
up at the new-comer; then he looked 
gain, more keenly, for Harding was 
evidently disturbed. What’s up?” 
he asked, turning* on the bench. 

“My throat has gone back on me at 
this of all times!” Harding said, 
with an attempt at carelessness. 
“Somebody else must take my place 
on the twenty-third.” 

Great Scott!” Dayton ejaculated; 
nd the consternation in his face was 
balm to Harding. ‘‘My dear fellow, 
you must do something about it. We 
lust have you!” 

“As if I hadn’t followed everybody’s 
suggestions!” Harding exclaimed. 
“The fact is, I’m not in my usual 
trim, else I would have thrown of€ this 
huskiness tn no time. Perhaps, if I 
cared less, I'd do it now.” 

“Rut something must be done,” 
John said irritably. 

“I’ve come to the same conclusion,” 
Harding assented. “Somebody else 
must take my place, and I think I 
have found the somebody.” Dayton’s 
consternation was a help just now. 
“Every decent tenor in town is en- 
gaged elsewhere; besides, you know 
we would rather have you even if you 
are as hoarse as @ crow.” 

“Thanks!” Harding said, with 
mock gratitude; “ ‘we’ being yourself. 
As it happens, there is’ a new tenor 
in town of whom the publie has not 
yet heard, he being unknown to fame 
ind employed in legs artistic pursuits. 
He Is a young westerner, Waverly by 
name, employed in my uncle’s ware- 
house. No, you needn’t look incredu- 
ious. I have heard him sing; he 
doesn’t lack cultivation. Indeed, 
there is a conservatory at the uni- 
versity from which he was graduated. 

“What would Nathalie say at the 
introduction of a stranger at the 
eleventh hour? He may sing like an 
angel, and yet not harmonize well 
with the rest. A dowble quartet like 
curs is not a mushroom growth.” 

“Of course, {’ve thought of that,” 
Harding said slowly. “But suppose 
you try him at rehearsal to-night, and 
I'll drop back and sing with the second 
quartet. At any rate, he has a better 
voice than Stowell.” 

“Stowell is a stick—I’d like some- 
body in his place,’ Dayton said, with 
more approval. Well, suppose yon 
bring him along, if he’ll come. It 
will do no harm to try.” 

[To be continued.] 
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THE PORES are the safety valves 


of the body. If they be Kept im perfect 
order by constant and intelligent bathing a 
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as a gentle, efficacious pore-opener. 
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Simpson Prints. 


Simpson - Eddystone 


Silver Greys 


Economical because they keep their 
freshness and wear so long. 
made of these goods is worth two made 
of ordinary materials. 
terns of fast color, appropriate all the 


Ask your dealer for 


Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys. 


enerations of Simpsons have made 


P RINTS The Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 
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THE MINER WASHES HIS NUGGETS 


incrude fashion. There's excuse for him on the moun- 
tains or in the wilds. There's no excuse for women hreak- 
ing their backs and taking a whole day to do a family 
washing when a few dollars will buy an ly 


0 a scents 


Washer ~ 


child can run it. One or two hours does the larzest 
— washing. Why not get one and put a. en.| to wash- 
r 


day « 


udgery? It will add years to your life. 


There 


are costlier washers-—none better or more durable. 
Beware of the dealer with the exclusive sale ma- 
chine. It's s.mplya dodge to get two prices out of you. 


One Voar Guarantee. 
Signed and tacked in machine. 


Personal to every buyer. 
All defective 


parts replaced free. Send today for booklet, 


H, F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 


PY 1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, lowa. 
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Obtain 10 to 50% more spot cach for R\W FURS, CATTLE and HORSE HIDES by 


ipping to usthan selling at home, Write for Price List, market report, shipping tags. 


beautiful robes, also other 


5000 ’ 

Boor Hunters’ and Trappers’ Cuide 
ever written. Illustrating all FUR ANIMALS. 300 pages, cloth bound. All sbouttrapping, kinds of 
Traps, Decovs, Trapners’ Secrets. Price $1.50. To Hide ani Fur Shippers @1. Hides tanned into 

tanning. ANDERSCH BROS., Doept.125, Binneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Make your own soap 
and save money 


Cheaper than buying it and you get 
the purest and best soap that can be 
made. Free from rosin, clay and other 
adulterants, and doesn’t harm the skin 
or make clothes yellow. 

Easily made —no boiling or large kettles 
-in ten minutes with a 1o-cent can of 


Banner Lye 


and 54 Ibs. of clean kitchen grease. That 
gives you ten pounds of best hard soap or 
20 gallons of pure soft, soap. 


~ 


Banner Lye has lots of 
4 other uses. It thoroughly 


3 Cleans and disinfects 
@ every room in the house 
4 and insures freedom from 
y dirt and disease germs. 
fag Great for washing m‘Ik- 
4 pails and butter-tubs, and 
for cleaning the dairy. 
Banner Lye is not old- 
style lye. Odorless and 


ce hg 


SS colorless; packed in pat- 
: ent safety cans that are 
easy to open and prevent waste. 

Banner Lye is sold by your grocer or druggist 
Write to us for free booklet, “‘ Uses of Banner Lye.” 
The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia U S A- 











SLICKERS.POMMEL SLICKERS AND HATS. 
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AT PEILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


AND OTHER EXPOSITIONS 
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HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARD 
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Our 600 page General Catalog will be 
sent free on request. Freight _and 
express rates are lower from New 
York than elsewhere 


OI. HEATER, 
: $3.50 


Rightly named Per- 
fection, as it is smoke- 
ess. So made that 
wick cannot be raised 
enough to smoke, 
Beautifully embossed 
founts holding 4 
quarts of oil. Burn 
8 to 9 hours. Have 
registering oil indi- 
cators. Self extin- 
gnishing. Absolutely 
without odors. An 
ornament to any 
room. Strong and 


substantially made of 
stamped steel, finish- 
ed in nickel or black. 
Has aluminum win- 
dow frame and num- 
ber plate. Just the 
thing for a bed room. 


White, Van Glahn & CO., ° Chsthem, Sa. 


Es’. 12768. Get our cataloz. 


OLDEST MAIL ORDER 
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Concerning Your Face 


you need to be as care- 
ful as about your food. 
You'll be safe and com- 
fortable if you use 


WILLIAMS’ SoA"? 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent:stamp. Write for “‘The 


Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.” 
The J. B. Williams Co., 


Glastonbury, Conn. 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of 


CHRISTMAS AND OTHER CHAT 


Birch Bark Basket. 


M. C. 8. 





Many dainty articles can be made 
from birch bark, but they must have 
a foundation of ecard- 
board or the bark will 
curl and crack, For 
this basket cut out the 
foundation of stiff 
ecard-board not too 
heavy. An octagonal 
Shaped piece, Fig 2 for the bottom 5 
inches across, each side of which meas- 
ures 2 inches, and 8 pieces for the 
sides, Fig 1, being careful that the 
lower edges of these are exactly the 
size of the sides of the bottom. Now 
cut 2 pieces the size of the bottom, of 
the thin inner bark, which is a beau- 
tiful cream color with darker lines 
upon it. These are to be button-holed 
over the foundation with silkoteen of 
any desired shade, with stitches about 
3-16 or % in long and the same dis- 
tance apart. 


Fig I 


For the sides have two pieces of 
bark for each piece of card-board 
foundation, the 


inner bark for 
the inside of the 
basket and the 
white outer bark 
for the outside. 

This is much 
prettier if it is 
knotty and mos- 
sy and is some- 
times beautiful- 
ly shaded. But- 
tonhole these 
over the foundations the same as the 
bottom and sew them strongly over 
and over to each side of the bottom 
with the silkoteen, taking only 
through the button-hole stitches on 
the edge. Now taking the silkoteen 
double take a long stitch in each up- 
per edge of each side section, as shown 
in cut, taking care not to sew through 





fastening the 


the lining of bark, but 
thread by sewing over 

through the button-hole 
Through these run a rather narrow 


and over 
stitches. 





| pack or to send by mail. 
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ribbon matching the silkoteen, draw 
up the sides and tie. This makes a 
basket which can be let out flat to 
For a work 


| basket make pockets, needle-book, 
pin-cushion, etc, and fasten them to 
the inside of the side sections. 
= ‘ 
For a Calendar—Cut a piece of 


pasteboard the shape of an open fan 
any size desired. Cover one side with 
a layer of wadding, then with some 
pretty silk, either with a tiny figure 
or plain. Next sew strips of baby rib- 
bon of a contrasting shade, starting 
at the top of fan and going to the bot- 
tem. These ribbons must be so placed 
that the months will fit in at the top, 
so there will be 12 spaces. A calendar 


VP = 





PRETTY FAN CALENDAR. 
pad can be bought and taken apart to 
paste on, or they may be printed at 
home. The top of fan may be left 
plain or can be finished with a narrow 
ruffle of the silk or a ruffle of narrow 
lace. Finish with a large bow of two 
inch ribbon at the bottom, where the 
baby ribbons come _ together. Line 
back with cambric. The baby ribbon 
that forms the spaces is to represent 
the stays of a real fan.—[Mrs B. R. 8. 





Boil old lamp burners in baking 
soda and water, enough to cover them, 
for half an hour. Then wash in clear 
water and dry thoroughly. They will 
be almost as good as new.—[Aunt 
Jane. 





Life’s 


EUGENE 


Riches. 


C. DOLSON 





The gold of life is not deep down in 


mines, 
Hidden forever from our eyes away 
But here and there in tiny bits it 

shines 
Along the common paths of every 
day. : 
And he who gathers it from duties 

done, 
From little hopes and pleasures 


round him cast, 

Shall be of all the happiest, wisest 
one, 

And hold life’s real treasure to the 
last. 


-— 


Some Simple Rules of Daily Life. 








Dr Edward Everett Hale, who at 
the ripe old age of 83 is chaplain of 
the United States senate and still an 
active literary worker, gives some 
commonsense rules for governing daily 
life to insure the ripe fullness of years 
which he has attained. Among other 
things he says: 

“A man who doing congenial 
work will live longer than a man who 
is loafing or a man who has no aim or 
ambition in life, or whose work is not 
of a nature in which his heart and 
soul are interested. 

a man who 


is 


The has something to 
think of, something to plan out in his 
mind or execute with his hand 
brain, forgets his moods, and they 
vanish. 

*“T don’t think that the weather 
should affect people. They should 
make a practice of going out of doors 
in all kinds of weather, being sure 
that they are propertly clothed on 
stormy days, of course. 

“Eat simple foods and do not over- 
load your stomach. In other words, 
know your stomach. Find out what 
agrees with it and what doesn’t. Act 
accordingly. 

“If your brain is tired, change your 
work or stop it. Never work when 
you feel fagged out, because you can- 


or 


not do any good work while in that 
state. 

“All work is best done when it is 
relieved from time to time by other 


work in a different channel. - But first 





do the task on hand. And when a 
thing is done take up the next task 
and don’t waste any time in self-con- 
gratulation.” 

This is for You Boys—tThe eidi- 
tor of American Agriculturist is 
much interested in the boys. Any 
time he can do anything to interest 


the young boys he is always glad to 


do it. The approach of winter brings 
back memories of long ago when he 


as a youngster used to play polo and 


hockey on the ice. When he read the 
advertisement of Wm Read & Sons in 
this and the last four issues he said 
to himself, ‘Well, here’s something 
that all ‘my boys’ ought to be inter- 
ested in.” Here is this old and es- 


tablished firm of over 80 years of fair 
business dealings offering to send a 
catalog to any of our readers who 
are interested in winter games of any 
kind. This well Known concern car- 
ries a full line of athletic goods, and 
their illustrated catalog describes 
these in detail. If any boy into whose 
home this issue of American Agricul- 
turist goes, is interested he should at 
once write Wm Read & Sons, 1% 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass, and 
say that the editor of American Agri- 
culturist was anxious he should re- 
ceive one of their catalogs by return 
mail. Do this and they will send it 
lo you at once. 

To gain a great many virtues in get- 
ting one, it is only needful to acquire 
a grateful heart. It is the destroyer 
of impatience, querulousness, self- 
adoration, the habit of complaining 
and fault finding, the habit of look- 
ing on the dark side, the vice of sel- 
fishness.—[E. W. 





I believe in a high school education, 
but I believe a district school with a 
good teacher can better fit a pupil for 
the high school than can @ school 
kept in a large: building which is re- 
mote from the homes of many of the 
scholars.—[F. D. M. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


In these patterns which we offer 
this week endeavor has been made to 
make a selection which shall meet the 
requirements of the busy housewife at 
this season of the year. These pat- 





"63.50 


No 6350—Fine tucked waist, 32, 34, 


36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust. 
terns are perfect fitting, correct in 
every detail. Try one and be con- 
vinced, 

A CREATION OF FINE TUCKS. 


No 6350—Here is a blouse showing 
small tucks in their most attractive 
form. 
provide 


They simulate a deep yoke and 
abundant 


fullness for the 





No ee s short coat, 3, 4, 5, 


6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 years. 

blouse in front. A pretty conceit is 
found in the sleeve where the fine 
tucks take the place of a cuff and 


provide fullness for the puff. 

No 4699—Here is a jacket in the 
popular reefer style which will require 
but little labor to fashion and can be 
made at home for less than half the 
cost of one bought ready made. Being 
in box-effect, with sleeves made wide 
enough, it will be easy to slip on and 
off and the most active and busy Miss 
Flyaway can have no objections on 
the grounds of discomfort. 

HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
Patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. oe Pattern Department, 
this office 
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SEWING ROOM AND KITCHEN 
Girlhood, Womanhood, Motherhood. 


At Butchering Time. 


MRS A. C. MC PHERSON. 


. 





Hogs’ liver is very much improved 
by putting it in a brine made by dis- 
solving a handful of salt in one quart 
of water. Let the liver-remain in this 
a few days. Beef liver can be treated 
the same way. Both pig and beef 
liver can be boiled with the upper 
parts of the head until perfectly ten- 
der, or so as to crumble easily. Sea- 
son to taste with pepper, salt and sage 
if liked. Strain the liquor in which 
they were cooked, return to the ket- 
tle, add the finely shredded or minced 
liver and head, thicken with corn meal 
until a stiff mush is formed, let cook 
slowly an hour, then turn out into 
earthenware dishes. When cold it 
may be sliced and fried in butter or 
lard and makes a fine breakfast dish. 

Head Cheese: Soak the upper part 
of the heads for two days in water in 
which enough salt has been put to 
make a fairly strong brine. This will 
remove all blood from the veins and 
render them white, and pure. They 
should be thoroughly cleaned before 
placing in the brine. Boil until the 
bones will drop out. Let cool, then 
chop fine; season to taste with pepper, 
salt and such herbs as are liked, as 
summer savory, sage, etc. Place in 
deep earthen dishes and weight down 
so as to press into a firm mass. Let 
remain until well set; it may be sliced 
and served cold, or sliced, rolled in 
flour and fried. 

Pigs’ Feet: Thoroughly clean pigs’ 
feet, then boil until the bones become 
loose or ready to drop out when hand- 
led. When cold they may be placed in 
a hot spiced vinegar, but the very 
best way of serving them is to roll 
them in flour and fry until brown in 
lard or pork fat; serve very hot for 
a breakfast dish. 

Sausage Meat: For 40 lbs of meat 
use 1 Ib salt, 4%Ib pepper, % Ib cay- 
enne and 2 ozs sage. Pack the meat 
in unbleached muslin bags and hang 
in a cold, dry place. 


aa» 


Strengthening Broth—For weakness 
and exhaustion following an attack of 
grip make a good strong broth in the 
following way: Take a knuckle of 
veal and 3 Ibs of the neck of mutton. 
Wash the veal and lay the mutton in 
salt water for a little while; this is 
necessary as the scrag of the neck is 
used. Put both into a large saucepan, 
cover with cold water and when it 
boils skim well, then add 6 pepper- 
corns and a teaspoon salt and let sim- 
mer gently for 2% hours. Take the 
meat out, pour off the broth, and let 
it stand until cold, then take off all 
the fat. A breakfast cup of this given 
three or four times a day will work 
wonders. It has the advantage of be- 
ing a change from f tea and I 
have invariably found that it brought 
back strength to the weak. The 
meat taken off the bones and chopped 
and seasoned with salt and pepper 
makes a nice relish for breakfast or 
supper for those who are well.—[Isa- 
bella A. Glasse. 





Chocolate “Maple Creams—Take 1 


cup maple sugar, 1 cup coffee crush 
sugar, 1 cup sweet milk and boil to- 
gether until a little of the mixture 
dropped into ice-water can be rolled 
into a creamy ball between the fingers. 
Stir until creamy, then pour into a flat 
buttered pan. When cold, grate and 
melt one cake of sweet chocolate and 
pour over the candy. Mark in squares 
and break apart when the chocolate 
is cold. This is simply delicious.— 
{Mrs H. L. Miller. 





A Russian by the name of Machnow 
is said to be the tallest man in the 
world. According to the London 
Times he measures 9 ft 8 inches in 
hight and weighs 448 Ibs. The giant 
was measured for a suit of clothes ana 
the tailor was obliged to use a step- 
ladder to take his measurements. 


j23] 475 





The first lesson that the young girl 
has of womanhood is usually a painful 
one. She learns to know what head- 
ache means, and backache, and some- 
times is sadly borne down by this new 
experience of life. 

All the pain and misery which young 
girls commonly experience at such a 
time may, in almost every instance, be 
entirely prevented or cured by the use 
of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
It establishes regularity. It tones up 
the general health, and cures head- 
ache, backache, nervousness, chorea, 
or St. Vitus’s dance, and other con- 
Sequences of womanly weakness or 
disease. 

MOTHER OF THE FAMILY. 


The anxious mother of the family 
oftentimes carries the whole burden 
of responsibility so far as the home 
medication of common ailments of the 
girls or boys are concerned. The cost 
of the doctor’s visits are very often 
much too great. At such times the 
mother is invited to write to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., for medical 
advice, which is given free. Corre- 
spondence is held sacredly confiden- 
tial. 

IT STANDS ALONE. 


“Favorite Prescription” is the only 
medicine for women the makers of 
which are not afraid to print just what 
it is made of on every bottle wrapper. 
It is the only medicine for women 
every ingredient of which has the 
unanimous endorsement of ail the 
leading medical writers of this coun- 
try. recommending it for the cure of 
the very same diseases for which this 
“Prescription” is advised. 


A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


A mother’s love is so divine that the 
roughest man cannot help but appre- 
ciate it as the crown of womanhood. 
However, motherhood is often looked 
forward to with feelings of great dread 
by most women. At such times:a 
woman is nervous, dyspeptic, irritable, 
and she is in need of a uterine tonic 
and nervine, a strength builder to fit 
her for the ordeal. No matter how 
healthy or strong a woman may be she 
cannot but be benefited by taking Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription to pre- 
pare for the event. It makes childbirth 
easy and often almost painless. 


DR. PIERCE’S FAVORITE PRESCIPTION 


is a powerful, invigorating tonic. It 
imparts strength to the whole system 
and to the womb and its appendages 
in particular. For overworked “worn- 
out,” “run-down,” debilitated teachers, 
milliners, dressmakers, seamstresses, 
“shop-girls,”” housekeepers, nursing 
mothers and feeble women generally. 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is 
the greatest earthly boon, being un- 
equaled as an appetizing cordial and 
restorative tonic. 


A STRENGTHENING NERVINE. 


“Favorite Prescription” is unequaled 
and is invaluable in allaying and sub- 
duing nervous excitability, irritability, 
nervous exhaustion, prostration, neu- 
ralgia, hysteria, spasms, chorea, or St. 
Vitus’s dance, and other distressing, 
nervous symptoms commonly attend- 
ant upon functional and organic dis- 
ease of the womb. It induces refresh- 
ing sleep and relieves mental anxiety 
and despondency. 


m” 





A SCIENTIFIC MEDICINE. 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is 
a scientific medicine, carefully devised 
by an experienced and skillful phy- 
sician, and adapted to woman’s deli- 
cate organism. It is purely vegetable 
in its composition and perfectly harm- 


less in its effects in any condition of 
the system. For morning sickness or 
nausea, weak stomach, indigestion, 


dyspepsia and kindred symptoms, its 
use will prove very beneficial. 


CURES OBSTINATE CASES. 


“Favorite Prescription” is a positive 
cure for the most complicated and 
obstinate cases. Weak back, “female 
weakness,” bearing down sensations, 
chronic congestion, inflammation, pain 
and tenderness. 


HOW TO LOOK BEAUTIFUL. 


Young komen or matrons should not 
allow themselves to look sallow and 
wrinkled because of those pains and 
weaknesses which become chronic and 
are the result of colds, tight lacing, and 
the imprudent care of the womanly 
system. Many a woman would look 
beautiful, have healthy color and 
bright eyes if it were not for those 
drains on her strength and those weak- 
nesses which come all too frequently 
and make her life miserable. There is 
a ready-to-use Prescription, used a 
great many years by Dr. R. V. Pierce 
in his large practice as a Specialist in 
women’s diseases, which is not like the 
many “patent medicines” on the mar- 
ket, as it contains neither alcohol nor 
any narcotic, or other harmful drug. It 
is purely vegetable. It is known as Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and is 
sold by druggists. 


DR. PIERCE’S PLEASANT PELLETS 


cure biliousness, sick and bilious head- 
ache, dizziness, costiveness, or con- 
stipation of the bowels, loss of appe- 
tite, coated tongue, sour stomach, 
windy belchings, “heartburn,” pain 
and distress after eating, and kindred 


derangements of the liver, stomach 
and bowels. 
Persons subjected to any of these 


troubles should never be without a vial 
of the “Pleasant Pellets” at hand. In 
proof of their superior excellence it can 
truthfully be said that they are always 
adopted as a household remedy after 
the first trial. 

One little “Pellet” is a laxative, two 
are cathartic. They regulate, invigor- 
ate and cleanse the liver, stomach and 
bowels. Asa “dinner pill,” to promote 
digestion, take one each day. To re- 
lieve the distress arising from over- 
eating, nothing equals one of these 
little ‘‘Pellets.”” They're tiny, sugar- 
coated, anti-bilious grahules, scarcely 
larger than mustard seeds. 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 


How to live in health and happiness, 
is the general theme of Dr. Pierce's 
Common Sense Medical Adviser. This 
great work on medicine and hygiene, 
containing over 1000 pages and more 
than 7U0 illustrations, is sent free on 
receipt of stamps to pay expense of 
mailing only. Send 31 one-cent stamps 
for the cloth-bound volume, or only 21 
stamps for the book in paper covers. 
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PILES #5": Trial box MAILED MAILED FREE. Aédrans i« “WHAT SHA SHALL I SAY?” “¢ 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


uestion that sometimes -lyy—- one from w Me 
ye when one's mind is not quite made up. 

even if you only want to learn prices ast snticolion, fost 

start by saying ‘1 saw your adv. in the re- 


Mable 4, A.,” and then the rest will almost write 








pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 


your Health and STRENGTH with 
BUD ID: JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


CHILDREN, and ‘MEN. 


—Get it from your Druggist. 











ELLWOOD 
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_We guarantee Ell- 
wood Fence because 
we know how it is 
made. All the re- 
sources of the great- 
est steel and wire 
mills in the world are 
brought to bear in 
getting aS near per- 
fection as it is pos- 
sible. 

. Weminetheore from 
our Own mines, make 
it into steel in our own 
mills, draw it into wire 
and weave it into the 
fence —all under our 
own eyes from the 
ground until it is ready 
to staple to the posts. 
The best known pro- 
cesses are employed. 
Dealers in every place. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Chicago New York Denver San Francisco 








[Dietz Lanterns 


Why are they everywhere the favor- 
ites? It takes a little book to give all 
the reasons, We'll send youacopy, 
if you ask for it. It tells of their great 
convenience for handling and all at- 
| tentions; their safety, their broad, 
stead flames; their easy filling and 
long burning. It shows how the oil 
pot is made without solder, how every 

| one istested by air pressure, how it 
can never leak, It tells of the high 

rade glass, tin and wire used in the 
ietz, things which distinguish them 
from ordinary lanterns. It gives 
| reasons youcan understand for the 


“Clear, White Light of the 


DIETZ.” 


If you really knew all about the Dietz, 
you would not allow a dealer to sell 

ou any other. The free book will 
help you. Shall we maii you a copy? 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


70 Laight St.. NEW YORK iin 





Established 1840. 
































THE RAP 

















THE RAPP FENCE is the most practical, dur 
| able and lowest priced fence 
; onthe market. Write for illustrated booklet. 

TBE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO.,* 


Fuller Buliding, Broadway & 23d St., New York City. 

-~PAVS THE 
BF rOWN LL FREIGHT 4. 
| 


HEAVIEST FENCE MADE 
AllNo. 9 &teel Wire. Well Galvanized. Weighs 
¥4 more than most fences. 16 to 85e per rod 
delivered, We sell all kinds offence wire at ly 
wholesale prices. W vite for fence book show= 
ing 110stvles. The Brown Fence and 
.. Wire Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MAKE MONEY 


at M uying Advance Fence 
Manufacturer’s Prices. 
EEE Loney saved is money earned. 
™ You save the 7 pease by buy- 
ing from us. 1 you al] the 
fence you want “alreet from our 
~ factory, freight prepaid, on of 
? Best fence made, 
30 DAYS FREE za Sa 
wire use: us Lae ard wu B. Continncss te wires 
ry, ik styles shown. 
5652 ‘oa 8t., Peoria, LiL 
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DVANCE FENOE co, 
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A question of merit. The FROST FENCE has stood 
for ten years, and will stand for twenty more, 
You know that light woven fence will not last 


one-third as long, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO. - 
NURSERY STOCK 


Of All Kinds At 


WHOLESALE. 


Send usa list of your kgernny for prices. 
“Ye will save yo 





M NE Y . 
Agents Wanted Everywhere, 


Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 


mm FENCE 
D poet Made... 


See how closelyitis woven. Sold 
direct to the farmer at facto 

prices, on 30 Days Free Trial, 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
Write today for free Catalogue, 


i COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY 
Box 10, inchester, Indiana. 








Strongest 














SAVE PAINT BILLS 


by using ARROW BRAND 
ASPHALT 
ROOFING 
Fire Ketard- 
ent Water 
Proof, 






tEADY 


Send for free sanijics and booklet. 


ASPHALT READY ROOFINC Co. 


(Beware of imitations.) 90 Pine St., N. Ya~ 
































Anehor Fences have 
that rare combination of 
high excellence whieh ap- 
peals to the most exacting. 
Send for free fence book 


Anchor Fence & Mfg. Co., 





ADVERTISEMENTS 






CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or 
coarse suitable for 


CATTLE, COWS or SHEEP 

The Lowest in Price, 

Easiest Worked, 

Most Rapid and Dur- * 
able in Use. , semee 3 
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Shellers 


We ask attention to 
our Corn Shellers 
with improved Sep- 
arators. Will shell 
the largest or small- 
est ears of corn with- 
out clogging 

Send for circulars 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG'L TOOL CO. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


FARM WAGON OFFER. 








FOR $36. 65 WE SELL THE HIGHEST onane 

HEAVY TWO-HORSE FARM WA 
MADE, complete with double box, drop or stiff Gane, 
Spring seat, neckyoke and yoy Every 
Wagon covered by our binding antee. 

FOR FRCE FARM WAGON CATALOGUE with many 
illustrations of wagons, all | map etc., full descriptions, 
guarantee, free trial offer, for explanation why we can 
sell the best wagon made at about one-half the 
others charge, 
explanation, for the most astonishingly liberal Farm 
Wagon Offer bana heard of, cut this ad out and send to 
1 %.4 one pe card Wy Pa Bene 2 Fe 4 phe | oom 


coe SEARS, ROEBUCK & 60., » CHICAGO. 


rice 





A DOG ON GOOD SCALE 
Guaranteed 10 years. Accurate, durable, no 
digging, little grading, easily moved. 


Knodig Pitless Scales 


cost #20 to ¢50 less than the old style pit ooates. 


Do your own weighing. It soon pays fora 

Knodig. Write for a free cata'ogue, 
NATIONAL PITLESS SCALE CO., 

2113 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo, 








BUHR STONE MILLS 


We have led in this line for 54 
years. Our factory is the =| 
est in America. Our mills re- 
quire little power and last a 
lifetime. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
1232 Kentucky Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


EXACT WEIGHT 




















Cleveland, Ohio. 


STEEL LEVERS, DOUBLE BEAM, 5 TON 14x8 


Wagon Scales 
$25 nm ‘ay when satisfied. 


TRUE WEIGHT Co., 
Box 9, BINGHAMTON N.Y. 
DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 


Variable Friction Feed. 










Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mille, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay the freight. 





Buy UnionLockPoultry Fencing | | 


f Case Bros., Colchester, Conn. Demriptive circu- 
jar and price list FREE 





DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co. Box525, Atlanta, Ga, 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 









Making Winter 
Money. 


In this country there is a vast oppor- 
tunity for the man on the farm to turn 
his winter days into money. There is 
work everywhere for a man who owns 
and knows how to handle a good, service- 
able power. And it does not take a tech- 
nical man, a trained mechanic to make 
money in this way. We do the technical 
part. We study the thing out and put it 
upto you, Then you make money all 
through the winter days when most of 
your neighbors are idle. That's what 
makes men prosperous and powerful in 
this country—taking advantage of the 
Opportunities that lie right at their door, 

Take the matter up with our Farm 
Power Men, Write about the work in 
your neighborhood and let us lay out a 
money making campaign for you. It won't 
cost you anything to see what wecan sug- 
gest. And don’t wait, Write now. Let us 
send you our free book on Farm Power, 


ADDRESS 
Fairbanks Farm Power Men, 
THE FAIRBANKS CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Scales, trucks, valves and fittings, gas and 
gasoline engines, farm machines, machine 


tools, Jacte ad power transmission, 
factory supplies. 


Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, 
Hartford, 


New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, 
Syracuse, 
Bangor, Me., 
London, England, Glasgow, Scotland. 


Sawing Outfit $10.75 


? We are selling this first-class Tilting Table Saw Frame 
for only $10.76. Thousands of them now in 
use. Perfect construction, made right 
or left-handed, We absolutely guar- 
antee this Sawing Outfit satisfactory 
in every detail. We have 8 other kinds 
of sawing machines, including Drag 
Sawing Outfit, and we have saws, belt- 
inz, etc In fact, we are head- 
quarters for Sawing Machines; 
have a larger line than any other 
firm and our prices are the lowest. We save you money on 
everything you buy, and we give you the same guarantee on 

ng we sell. Send for our new big catalogue No, §7, 
Pricing and describing, with illustrations, everything needed 
on the farm and in the home, including our new complete stock 
of high-grade furniture at factory prices. This big, up-to-date 
catalogue is Free, and it’s full of choice bargains, 


Cash Supply and Mfg, Co., 497 Lawrence Sq. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


| its Culture for Professional Growers 
and Amateurs 


By Arthur Herrington 


Albany, 
Boston, 
Buffalo, 



















The most complete and comprehensive work on the 
cultivation of tue chrysanthemum that has yet been 
published in America. Its scope and character may 
be gleaned from the list of contents, which com- 
prises chapters on culture for exhibition; composts; 
planting; benches, boxes or pots; general ‘cultural 
details; crown and term.nal buds; feeding, its object 
and application; of the buds; exhibition and 
judging; specimen plants, chrysanthemum plants in 
six-inch pots; commercial cultire; raising frora seed 
and hybridizing; sports, hardy chrysanthemums; 
chrysanthemums for south and west; chrysanthe- 
mums in Australia; insect pests and diseases; classi- 
fication and selection of varieties for special pur- 
poses; and history of the chrysanthemum. The book 
will be welcomed both by the professional and 
amateur growers of chrysanthemums, for the lucid, 
comprehens:ve as well as the practical character of 


caie 


its contents, which, if strictly followed,. cannot 
fail to bring about the desired results, namely, the 
obtaining of large chrysanthemum flowers in the 
gzeenhouse, and a profusion of bloom in the gar- 


den. Hindsomely illustrated. 168 pages, 5x7 inches, 


Price 50c. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Marquette Bldg, Chicago. 














